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PAR VALUE MARKET VALUE 

Cash in Banks and Trust Companies: $787,936 59 
Real Estate 1,593,892 06 
United States Bonds 1,972,000 
State and City Bonds 3,039,860 
Rail Road Bonds 2,526,150 
Miscellaneous Bonds 310,500 
Rail Road Stocks 7,536,470 
Miscellaneous Stocks 530,000 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks 388,750 
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Bonds and Mortgages, being 1st lien on Real Estate 74,700 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents 1,199,586 91 
Interest accrued on Bonds and Mortgages 1,601 50 


$19,961,447 06 
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Cash Capital 
Reserve Premium Fund 7,412,838 00 
Reserve for Losses 733,246 65 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, and other claims 933,385 65 
Reserve for Taxes and other contingencies 175,000 00 
Surplus over contingencies and all liabilities, including capital... 7,706,976 76 


$19,961,447 06 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS =- . - $10,706,976.76 
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The New Macmillan Issues 








NOW READY 


Dr. Austin Flint’s Handbook of Physiology 
By AUSTIN FLINT, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Physiology in the Cornell University Medical Col- 


lege. Richly Illustrated. 


An Atlas of forty-eight reproductions of histological specimens, in the colors actually seen under the 


microscope, is an achievement never before possible in a text-boo 


of moderate price. 
Cloth, 8vo, $5.00 net, Sheep, $6.00 net 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


Dr. Gibbons’s The Eye: Its Refraction and Diseases 


Volume II. 


Diseases of and Operations upon the Eyeball and its Adnexa. 


Sm. 4to, cloth, $5.00 net 


UNIFORM WITH VOLUME I. previously issued. 
The Refraction and Functional Testing of the Eye 


472 pages, small quarto, cloth. $5.00 net 








Mr. Henry S. Haines’s 
Restrictive Railway Legislation 


Follows the full growth of railway legisla- 
tion corresponding to the development of the 
existing system in its incorporation, finance, 
construction, operation and traffic. 

loth, 12mo, $1.25 net 


Pres. Henry C. King’s 


Rational Living 


presents in a most valuable and direct way 
some practical inferences from modern psy- 
chology. Cloth, $1.50 net 


Professor Frank W. Blackmar’s 
The Elements of Sociology 


is intended to furnish the reader, for whom 
such topics are in the air, with a brief out- 
line founded on the principles established by 
standard authorities. 

Citisen’s Library. Half leather, 
(postage, 110.) 


Prof. Paul S. Reinsch’s 
Colonial Administration 


$1.25 net 


is the third of the series, including “World | 
Government,” by | 


Politics,” and “Colonial \ 
Prof. Reinsch of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Citizen’s Library. Half leather, $1.25 net 
(postage 110.) 


Mr. William E. Smythe’s 


Constructive Democracy 


is not a catalogue of evils, but a bold pro- 
gram for constructive progress. It is full of 
sane optimism. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net 





Miss Beulah M. Dix’s new novel 

The Fair Maid of Graystones 
is an interesting story from the period Miss 
Dix has made peculiarly her own, in “The 


Making of Christopher Ferringham,” “Blount 
of Breckenhow,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. John Luther Long’s 


Heimweh and other stories 


are full of the same exquisite indescribable 
thrill that is felt in the beauty of his ‘‘Mad- 
dame Butterfly,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Phillpotts’s new novel 
Knock at a Venture 


Deals with such natives of Dartmoor as have 
figured in the racy, quaintly humorous rustic 
episodes of his fine novels. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Edwyn Sandys’s 
Sporting Sketches 


Describes red letter days afield by one who 
has enjoyed the cream of American sport 
wherever it may found. 

Cloth. Illustrated. $1.75 net (postage 9c.) 


Mrs. Roger A. Pryor’s 
Reminiscences of Peace and War 
NEw EDITION 


Contains additional chapters and added illus- 
trations. 
Cloth, Cr. 8vo, $2.00 net (postage 21¢.) 


A LIMITED LIBRARY EDITION OF 


The Works of Maurice Hewlett 


Uniform with the works of Walter Pater and of Matthew Arnold. Limited to 500 numbered sets on 


large paper. 


Eleven volumes, to be issued monthly beginning with 
ber, “Richard Yea-and-Nay” in October, “Little Novels of Italy” in December, etc. 


“The Forest Lovers” in Septem- 
Each, $3.00 net 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Not a word you cannot understand ; not a sen- 
tence that is not perfectly plain. The best scholars 
of America and England worked 29 years to give 
the world 
THE AMERICAN STANDARD 
The same Bible gy fathers and 
forefathers used, but in present- 
day, understandable English, in- 
stead of the English of 300 years 
ago. The American Standard is 
the best Bible for home, church 
and Sunday school, because it 
makes every meaning clear and 
plain. 
All booksellers have in stock, 
or can quickly get from us, any 
style of the American Standard 
Revised Bible you order. Prices, 
85c. to $18.00, according to size and binding. (8~ We 
sell direct where booksellers will not supply. 
FREE— THE STORY OF THE 
REVISED BIBLE” 
our 40- Pan + book, which tells why the Bible was VY ¢ ins 
revised, how it was accomplished, and shows MU dt) /\ | ( {i iW \h | 5 
sample pages, bindings, etc. of oe many styles UKKAAL &X x 
ssue our name on a postal card, wit ename 
of your bookseller. will get you this booklet. FL O R Afi Ww x ER. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS s¢ all substitutes 
37 U East 18th Street, New York 
ors soe ene 





JUST ISSUED 


RUSSIA AND ITS CRISIS | CHRISTIAN BELIEF INTERPRETED 


By PAUL MILYOUKOV BY CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE 


Formerly Professor of History in the Universities of By CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL 

Moscow and Sofia. 
ee President of Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
The most authoritative and accurate account of 


Russian past development and present conditions This interesting volume contains the “Barrows 
available in English. The author is a representa- Lectures” delivered by President Hall in the 
tive of the liberal party known as the “Inteliect- leading cities of India and Japan, in connection 
uals,” and his activity in the cause of freedom with the lectureship founded by Mrs. Caroline E. 
has aiready earned him calumny, imprisonment Haskell. 
and exile. 
In these days, when the momentous events in the 

The Chicago Evening Post says: ‘‘It is invaluable Far East have quickened an interest in all things 
to the reader, who would have an intelligent stand- oriental, this thoughtful and earnest work should be 
point for his observation of the course of events in welcomed by everyone who desires to go below the 
Russia, * * * and is one of the most valuable contri- * gurface for an explanation of the message from the 
butions to the reputable literature of the subject.’’ mysterious East for which all are waiting. 

602 pp.; 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.20. 300 pp.; 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.66. 








TO BE ISSUED NOVEMBER Ist 


GENERAL SOCIOLOGY ™ irene ts iscn 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
Address Dept. 17 
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IT CROWS With’ 
YOUR LIBRARY 
iv FITS ANY SPACE’ 


Sandstrom’ 


Sectional Bookcase 
Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 


The Lundstrom cases are made under our-own patents, in 


P' 
uu are not to test a 








Write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 5-j. 
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Beli Selden Sate She 


reins EWcach. 
All goods sold direct from factory only 


The .* J. Lesnar MFG. CO., Little a hone 


frs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 





EDUCATION 


Connecticut 








For Boys. - Coll Pre- 
The FOSTER SCHOOL lng Limited. to 40. 
Athletics. 100 miles from N. Y. City. Hunting and fishing. 
Rev. Allyn K. Foster, M.A. (Yale), Head Master, Cornwall, 
Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Cc ticut, ‘ Pp 
‘winasor.” 1b6 Campbell School for Girls, sor ‘coticge. 
Regular and Special courses. Music, Art, Languages. Par- 


ticularly attractive home life. Special department for young 
girls. A. H. Campbell, Ph.D., Mrs. Marian B. Campbell. 








Massachusetts 





FAIRHOLME AMHERST, MASS. Thorough, 
® expert yg a ge for college. 
Entrance guaranteed. On trolley to Smith and Mt. Hol- 
yoke. 50 acres, beautiful hill top. Golf, tennis. $500 per 
year. MRS. ©. W. NICHOLS. 


sear of $100.00 in a first-class girls’ school 
$600.00) is offered. Give full particulars of your ad- 
vaneouiat and what you wish to do. 
Address Box DDD, INDEPENDENT. 





BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Bordentown, N. J. 

An excellent record in the ge | of boys—noted for 
giving them that mental, moral and physical contoment 
which qualifies them for the work of the p= Scientific, 
Classical and Academic Courses. Military training to teach 
Self-Control. No compromise on tobaceo, liquor or hazing. 
Outdoor sports. Send for eatalogue. 


Rev. T. H. Landon, A.M., Principal 
Major T. D. Landon, Commandant 








New York 
NEW YORK { Day School. } 35 Nassau Stet, 
LAW SCHOOL. Evening School. ag YORK CITY. 
im y Method’”’ of instruction. .B. in two years. 
LL.M. in three roa. ee Standards. Send for catalogue. 
CHASE, Dean. 





WE M AKE bright men and women _ successful 
paid contributors to leading maga- 
zines and newspapers. Practical train in Short Story 
Writing; Journalism, Advertisement riting. Mention 
course desired; enclose stamp for ot and trial lesson. 
YORK SCHOOL OF JO 
237 Grand Avenue (near DeKalb), New York City. 





WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. Samuel V. Cole, A.M., D.D., President. 
7lst year begins Sept. 20th, 1905. Endowed college-pre- 
paratory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses far 
high-school graduates and others. Art and music. Experi- 
enced teachers. Native, French and German. New brick 
gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, 
field-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. Healthful loca- 
tion, within 30 miles of Boston. For Catalogue and views, 


address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 





THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Complete High School and College Preparatory Courses. 
Students may register at any time and may take up com- 
plete courses or pursue special branches. Students under the 
direct personal charge of professors in Harvard, Yale, Cor- 
nell and other leading American colleges and universities. 

Also complete Normal, Commercial, Agricultural and Com- 
mon School departments. Tuition as low as consistent with 
first-class instruction. Do not take up any course of study 
by correspondence until after you have seen a copy of our 


free eighty page catalogue 
Address THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dept. 67, Springfield, Mass. 





New Jersey 


rristown i 
Morristown School for toys jorrisown is 
healthfulness and beautiful surroundings. Morristown 
School—a boarding school for boys—has a record for thoi- 
oughness in its preparatory work, whether for college, sci- 
entific school, or good citizenship. Spo nd 
pleasure under usually good conditions. 
Scribner, President; Rev. Wynant Vanderpool; John I. 
Watérbury; Carroll’ Dunham, M.D.; William B. Boulton; 
Grinnell Willis; T. Quincy Browne, "In; ; Arthur P. Butler: 
and Francis C. Woodman, Head Master. 





‘address: ‘“The 


Ohio 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY AND 
R. R. ACCOUNTING 


$50 to $100 per month salary assured our graduates under 
bond. You don’t pay us until you have a position. s— 
system of telegraph schools in America. Endorsed by all 
railway officials. Operators always in demand. Ladies also 
admitted. Write for Catalogue. 
MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 

es Buffalo, N. Y., atinata, Ga., P4 Crosse, 

, Texarkana, Tex., "San Franciseo, Cal. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 





Cos 








UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The next term opens Sept. 27, 9 A. M. for the reception 
of new students. he Inauguration of Prof. James Everett 
Frame, M.A., as Edward inson ty of Biblical 
Theology, will oceur on Sept. 28; at 4.30 P. M. maqpens! 

Purpose of New Testament 

The Seminary offers a full curriculum of theological 
study, calculating to prepare students for all forms of 
religious activity. It is affiliated with Columbia and 
New York Uni ep whose graduate courses are open 
without charge to students recommended by the Seminary. 
For information and catalogue, address mt, 
Reverend CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D.D., LI.D., 700 
Park Avenue, New York City. 








BINDERS ° "ld thirteen copies of Tux 


INDEPENDENT will be furnished by 
us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
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The Extension of Biblical Study 
The Institute of (popular 7. nn on min- 


Sunday-schoo] teachers, pa- Sete 


° isters, 
Sacred Literature — and all who are interested in Eo 
the we 


eh \ 
= 
mprovement and extension of t= eS \, 
Va ee 
rc oN 


Som ton 
(Continuing biblical study in the home, the 
The American Institute church, or the community. Private », Srennasineanepitetetis 


of a otudy, clase work or lectures. 7 Re net 
ni ‘or Announcements. : DUPLIC R e 
Address Department 17. =, boilding, 412 a dad fa ork ty. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
W ANTED—Immediately, as private secretary, by the 
President of a college for women near Philadelphia, 
a woman college graduate, who is an experienced and thor- 
giving references and full particulars, to A. A., Box 1787, Pal y t a e 
N. Y. City. 
Ficatial with — 
snes DrIAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER RANGES and 
ST. DENIS 
MARTI N lQU E have all the latest and best im- 
best results with the least fuel. 
T a” + calliiiciaidianacadeeaaiiamaly 
h € Mi a rti n iq U € SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND BOOK, “HOME COMFORT” 
Broadway and 33d Street, Entrance on 33d Street; 
A modern sixteen story fireproof building, has just been 
leased by us, and you will find the same refinement, 


oughly competent stenographer and _ typewriter. Apply. 
NEW YORK CITY. provements for obtaining the 
home comfort and good living that have made the St. 








du 

























BARSTOW STOVE CoO. 


Denis (Broadway and Eleventh Street) so popular. 
Single rooms $1.50 per day and up. European plan. 55 Portland Street, Boston 
Rooms with bath, $2.50 up. Table d’hote breakfast, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


fifty cents. 








WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 





“BOSTON, MASS. ¥*4%s,°, #44" 


There is no hotel quite like the SOMERSET — fastidiously ap- 
pointed, with every known requisite for comfort, safety, 
and enjoyment. Delightfully located in Boston’s exclu- 
sive, residential Back Bay section, accessible to railway 
stations, places of amusement, shopping centers (10 min- 
utes by electrics), yet free from the noise and disagree- 
able features of city hotel life. ‘‘A dinner at the Som- 
set,’ while passing through Boston, will be found most 
enjoyable. Our beautiful -illustrated booklet will be 
mailed free on request. 
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YOU should be INTERESTED 


THE MEAD 


Gas Steam Radiating Heater 
A Perfect Heater 


Economical and thoroughly practical 

Artistic and unique in desi 

Contains 25 ft. of steam « surface 

Absolutely the only method by which 
gas can be utilized to create a perfect heat 
—moist and uniform at all times 

Requires no care or attention whatsoever 

When the thermometer is at zero, with 
our heater in a room you can quickly secure 
a temperature of 70° Fahrenheit 

No soot, no dirt, no odor 

Investigate and you will be convinced 


= 


The J. H. MEAD CO., munis. Gas Heaters, Gas Logs, Mantels actin 


Our book on Modern Heating will be sent gratis upon request 41 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 





























WaLL PAPERS 


AND 


DECORATIONS 


TELEPHONE 


THE HOME 


Have you considered the advantage 
of having a telephone in your home? 


Do you know that the guickest way 
to summon aid, in case of fire, bur- 
glary, accident, sudden illness, zs dy 
telephone ? 


Do you realize that the telephone 


We are manufacturers of wall 
papers and make contracts for the 
entire alteration, decoration and 





will do your shopping, your market 
ing, that it will make or postpone 
appointments, will run your errands, 
talk with your friends? 


Residence Telephone service in 
Manhattan is available at a cost of 
only $3.75 per month. 


Call any of below offices for full information. 


New York Telephone Co. 
15 Dey St. 


Contract Offices: Telephone: 
- . - gor1o Cortlandt 
9040-38th 
- 9041 Plaza 
9000 Morningside 
- 9020 Melrose 




















furnishing of houses. 

A large staff of experienced 
men are constantly employed and 
sent to all parts of the country. 

Our representative will call at 
your request. 


FR. BECK & CO: 


281 Fifth Avenue New York 


FACTORIES ; 
7th Ave. and 29th St., New York, and Stamford, Conn. 
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marriages 
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coffee 


Is just pure Mocha and Java prepared in a new way. 
The coffee berry is cut up (not ground) by knives of al- 
most razor sharpness into small uniform particles. Thus 
it is not crushed, as by the old method of grinding, and 
the little oil cells remain unbroken. The essential oil 
(food product) cannot evaporate and is .preserved in- 
definitely. This is one reason why a pound of Barring- 
ton Hall will make 15 to 20 cups more of full strength 
coffee than will any coffee ground the old _ way; 
why it excels all other coffee in flavor and why it will 
keep perfectly until used. . 

But the real significance of Barrington Hall 


Coffee is that it can be used without ill effect 


by those who find ordinary coffee injures them, 
because the bitter tannin-bearing chaff and dust 
(the only injurious properties of coffee) are re- 
moved by the “steel-cut” process. You can now 
enjoy a delicious coffee in place of a tasteless 
substitute. 

Price, 35c. to 40c. per pound, according to locality. 


If your grocer will not supply you, let us tell you where 
to get it. We have all ready to send you, on request, a 
sample can free (see coupon), also our Booklet, ‘The 
Secret of Good Coffee.” 

CAUTION: Baker’s Barrington Hall is the only genu- 
ine Steel-Cut Coffee. Avoid so-called imitations. We 


own the process by patent right; and roast, steel-cut 
and pack in sealed tins by machinery at our factory. 
































CUT OFF THIS COUPON 
or copy coupon, giving magazine and grocer’s name. 
BAKER & CO., COFFEE IMPORTERS 

2650 2d Street N. . MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Please send me without expense sample can of Barring- 
ton Hall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet; in considera- 
tion I give herewith my grocer’s name (on the margin). 
My OWRD AGETOGS 16... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 
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FOSTER co. 
Makers of ‘‘Ideal’’ and “Four Hundred’’ Beds 
and Ideal line of Iron Beds, Divans, Mattresses, Etc. 
51 BroadStreet, 1451 N. 16th St. 
Utica, St. Louis, 
N.Y. Mo. 
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Survey of the World 


At the opening of the 
Republican campaign 
in Ohio, on the 234d, 
Senator Foraker spoke at a meeting in 
Bellefontaine, and his remarks were re- 
garded as indicating opposition to the 
President’s views concerning reciprocity 
and the regulation of railway rates. He 
said: 

“There can be no reciprocity treaties con- 
sidered by the Senate unless the President 
first negotiates them and sends them there. 
The initiative is with him. 

“But if he should find himself able to make 
such treaties the Senate, I am sure, would not 
ratify them unless it was found on examina- 
tion of their provisions that they did not 
seriously injure any important American in- 
dustry. The platform on which President 
Roosevelt was elected so declared, and I do 
not imagine he would disregard that declara- 
tion in negotiating such a treaty, and if he 
did I know the Senate would not ratify or ap- 
prove his action in doing so. 

“Reciprocity, then, should be confined to 
non-competing products and to such products 
as are able to stand a reduction of duties 
without injury to the industry that produces 
them. Each treaty must, therefore, be tried 
on its. own merits, according to its own pro- 
visions, and for that reason no one can tell in 
advance what will be done in any particular 
case. 

“If we are to sacrifice the protection of any 
one industry to secure larger markets abroad 
for some other kind of American products, it 
will be difficult to show why we should not 
dispense with protection as to all and thus go 
at once to free trade or a purely revenue tar- 
iff, the folly of which has been demonstrated 
as often as the experiment has been tried. 

“What will be ultimately decided on with 
respect to it cannot be foretold, but it can be 
regarded as settled that no important changes, 
if any at all, are likely to be made in the tariff 
by treaties of any kind.” 


Sooner or later, he continued, there 
would be revision of the tariff, for the 


Mr. Foraker’s 
Speech in Ohio 


Republican party would not hesitate ‘to 
make changes in rates when changed 
conditions required this to be done. But 
that party would not reduce duties to 
increase revenues by stimulating impor- 
tations. Turning to the railroad ques- 
tion, he remarked that it had been 
charged that rates were too high; that 
rebates were secretly given, and that dis- 
criminations were practiced. It was 
proposed that all these evils should be 
cured by conferring the rate-making 
power upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Rates, he said, were “not 
higher than what is reasonable and just 
under all the circumstances.” The 
granting of rebates had been practically 
discontinued, and the Elkins law had 
been found to be ample, if properly en- 
forced, to accomplish its purpose. 
There were many forms of discrimina- 
tion, but what appeared to be discrimi- 
nation was found upon investigation in 
many instances to be due to the law of 
competition and to be the result of nat- 
ural causes and conditions which neither 
Congress nor the companies could con- 
trol. Undoubtedly there would be legis- 
lation to prevent discrimination, but it 
would be unwise and unjust to confer 
the rate-making power upon the Com- 
mission. Having said that the compa- 
nies were employing 5,000 skillful men 
in making freight rates, he continued: 
“A better way may be found of making 
these rates than that which is now in vogue, 
but I do not believe it possible for Congress 
to provide it by intrusting such a complicated, 
delicate and vitally important duty to any 
such agency of its creation as is that which 
has been proposed. There are numerous diffi- 
culties of a practical character that must arise 








712 


oe moment the Government undertakes such 
a duty. 
_ “To take control of the rate-making power 
is to take charge of the revenues of the roads, 
and that means that the Government is to as- 
sume the responsibility not only of determin- 
ing what rates shall be charged, but also of 
necessity how much money a railroad shall 
be allowed to make, and thus determine also 
of necessity what improvements it shall be 
poms to make, what extensions it may 
uild, what equipment it must provide, what 
new tracks it may lay, and what kind of serv- 
ice it shall render; for rates are so interde- 
pendent that there is no such thing possible 
as changing one without affecting many. 
“Any other notion is a delusion refuted by 
conditions and experience. In short, if the 
Government is to determine how much money 
a railroad shall be allowed to make it must of 
necessity determine also what expenditures 
shall be permitted. None of these things can 
be escaped, and none of them can be done by 
the Government so well as they are now being 
done by the companies themselves.” 
Mr. Foraker is an active member of the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and 
will probably take a prominent part in 
framing any rate bill which that com- 
mittee may report. At the same meet- 
ing Vice President Fairbanks said that 
a Republican Congress would readjust 
the tariff whenever readjustment should 
be essential to preserve the integrity of 
the protective system. Existing laws 
had not put an end to unjust favoritism 
in railway traffic, and they must be 
strengthened. 


ed] 


Beef Packers In ye ™ 

‘ : , 21st, four officers 0 
Atum Tae Cult. the Schwarzschild & 
Sulzberger Packing Company, who had 
been indicted with the officers of the other 
great packing companies, but not for ex- 
actly the same offenses, unexpectedly 
pleaded guilty. In this plea they admit- 
ted that they, as charged, had conspired 
to obtain unlawful rebates from the Rock 
Island and five other railroad companies, 
had solicited such rebates, and had re- 
ceived them. The four officers are Sam- 
uel Weil, vice-president of the company ; 
Beth S. Cusey, traffic manager, and 
Cusey’s two assistants, V. D. Skipworth 
and Chess E. Todd. It appears that Mr. 
Weil was suffering from nervous pros- 
tration and unable to stand the strain of a 
trial. An understanding with the Attor- 
ney-General had been reached. Un- 


der the law, the defendants could have 
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In con- 
sideration of all the circumstances, the 
penalty of imprisonment was not imposed. 
Mr. Weil was fined $10,000, and each of 
his three associates $5,000. The money 


been imprisoned for two years. 


was promptly paid. There remains 
against all of these men an indictment 
charging that they unlawfully interfered 
to prevent certain persons from giving 
testimony before the grand jury. It was 
said in court by the District Attorney that 
these men and their packing company had 
obeyed Judge Grosscup’s injunction and 
withdrawn from the combination com- 
monly called the Beef Trust. Therefore, 
they had not been indicted for unlawful 
combination in restraint of trade, as the 
other companies had been. In attempt- 
ing to compete with their former asso- 
ciates, however, they had solicited and 
obtained rebates from the railroads. - 
They were indicted for this under both 
the Sherman and the Elkins laws. It is 
announced that the railway companies 
which gave them rebates will be prose- 
cuted, but indictments must be procured 
from a new grand jury. Officers of some 
of these companies deny that rebates were 
given. Railroad men who oppose the 
projected rate legislation which the Presi- 
dent desires point to this case as evidence 
that existing laws are sufficient. Others 
say that for a long time there have been 
laws against rebates, but that these laws 
do not provide for a prompt and fair reg- 
ulation of unjust general and open rates, 
or for the control of private car lines and 
the rates granted to manufacturers’ ter- 
minals and side-tracks. 


as 


The State Department was 
informed last week by Mr. 
Lee, Consul General at 
Panama, that Sefior de la Guardia, Pana- 
man Minister of Foreign Affairs, was 
about to visit the capital of Costa Rica, 
with the purpose of negotiating a treaty 
of annexation with that country. It is 
said at Washington that the offer about 
to be made by Panama will cause no 
surprise in Costa Rica, and will be ac- 
cepted. The proposed union has al- 
ready been discussed by diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of the two countries. It is 
understood that the peaceful consolida- 
tion of two or more of the Central 


Panama and 
Costa Rica 
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American republics would be regarded 
with satisfaction by our Government, 
for the protection of whose rights on 
the Isthmus after any changes of that 
kind due provision was made in the 
Canal Treaty. Sefior Calvo, the Costa 
Rican Minister at Washington, says that 
the overtures of Panama will be cor- 
dially welcomed in his country. An- 
nexation, he adds, would be advantage- 
ous to both countries, as well as to the 
United States. The area of Panama is 
32,000 square miles; that of Costa Rica 
is 23,000. United, the two countries 
would be nearly as large as Iowa or 
Illinois, and their population would be 
about 700,000. The Canal Commis- 
sion and the Board of Consulting En- 
gineers will sail for the Isthmus from 
New York on the 28th. After their ar- 
rival at Colon they will be lodged on 
the steamship “Havana,” which will lie 
every night at some distance from the 
shore. All possible precautions will be 
taken to exclude mosquitoes. A special 
train will be used daily by the visitors 
in their inspection of the Canal route. 
Mr. James J. Hill, of the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific rail- 
roads, said last week while addressing 
a meeting of farmers in Minnesota, that 
the Canal would be “an expensive toy,” 
of little use in extending American for- 
eign trade. 








& 


Politics in The election of boards of 
Cuba registration thruout the 

. island, on the 23d, was ac- 
companied by very little disorder, but it 
had been preceded on the afternoon of 
the 22d, in Cienfuegos, by a bloody con- 
test between the police of that city and 
a group of Liberal politicians. Ac- 
counts of this affair appear thus far to 
come exclusively from Government af- 
ficers, and Liberals assert that they are 
not entirely trustworthy. The police 
had information that explosives had been 
secretly placed in the Hotel La Suisa, 
and probably in the rooms occupied by 
Enrique Villuendas, the leading orator 
of the Liberal party in the Cuban House 
of Representatives. By order of a local 
court a search was made. The police, 
while ascending a stairway, were con- 
fronted by Villuendas and his associates, 
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who shot and killed the Chief of Police, 
Sefior Illance, and two policemen. By 
a volley in return, Villuendas was killed. 
Six men lost their lives, and four times 
as many were wounded. The Rural 
Guards then surrounded the house and 
order was restored. In the evening 
several carloads of Guards were sent to 
the city from Havana. Three dynamite 
bombs were found in Villuendas’s rooms. 
There was a Liberal plot, the Govern- 
ment asserts, to destroy the municipal 
buildings in Cienfuegos. The conspira- 
tors had attempted to corrupt the secre- 
tary of Chief Illance, and he had be- 
trayed them to his employer. There- 
fore the search was made. Villuendas 
had received twelve bombs, but only 
three were found. At an extraordinary 
session of the House the Liberals (hav- 
ing a majority) adopted resolutions cen- 
suring the Government and holding it 
responsible for the loss of life. Govern- 
or Gomez, the Liberal nominee for Presi- 
dent, asserted that the killing of Villuen- 
das was a premeditated murder, and 
denied that there had been any bombs in 
his possession. At the election of regis- 
tration boards the Liberals at some 
places refrained from voting, alleging 
that they were intimidated by the police 
and the Rural Guards, acting in the in- 
terest of President Palma and the Gov- 
ernment. The Moderates were success- 
ful generally thruout the island, and 
the result foreshadows the re-election of 
Palma in December. 


& 
ithe In Nicaragua there is consid- 
— erable excitement over the fact 
America 


that an American citizen by 
the name of Albers has got himself 
into trouble. The Nicaraguan side of 
the case is to the effect that Albers re- 
fused to pay the tobacco tax, and told the 
tax collectors that if they entered his 
house they would do so at their own risk. 
He thereupon armed his employees, raised 
the American flag on his roof, and threat- 
ened the authorities with trouble if any- 
thing should be done. He was at once 
seized by the authorities and kept under 
semi-imprisonment during his trial, when 
the American Consul at Managua, Mr. 
Donaldson, addressed a letter to the Presi- 
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dent of the Republic asking for Albers’s 
liberty. The President would not interfere 
while the matter was before the tribunal, 
so Mr. Donaldson sent a peremptory 
note to him, which caused the Nicara- 
guan Government to cancel his exequatur. 
Whether this be the true version or not 
we do not know, but the case has been re- 
ferred to the State Department at Wash- 
ington, and Minister Merry, now at Costa 
Rica, may be conveyed by the “Prince- 
ton” to investigate the case and take 
whatever measures may be necessary. In 
Venezuela, President Castro is at last in 
serious difficulties with France. He has 
broken off entire relations with the 
French Chargé d’Affaires, M. Taigny, 
who protested against the shutting up of 
the land stations of the French Cable 
Co. and the expelling of the company’s 
manager. President Castro firmly re- 
fuses to allow the offices of the company 
to be reopened, and it is said he has al- 
ready placed an order for guns and am- 
munition in case of war. Judge Calhoun, 
the Special Commissioner of the United 
States at Caracas, has had several confer- 
ences with the Venezuelan Government 
on the subject, but so far nothing has re- 
sulted. In Paris the semi-official Temps 
urges that the United States and France 
make a joint naval demonstration at La 
Guayra similar to the one made two years 
ago by Italy, Germany and England. As 
the United States has grievances of her 
own against President Castro, France 
thinks we could legitimately join her in 
the necessary coercion. At Washington 
the impression seems to be that the ad- 
ministration will have no objection to 
France coercing Venezuela up to the 
point of permanently occupying territory. 
In the meantime the suit of the Vene- 
zuelan Government against the New 
York and Bermudez Asphalt Co., now 
pending in the Venezuelan courts, has 
temporarily stopped while the testimony 
of several of the witnesses here in this 
country is being taken before United 
States Commissioner Alexander in this 
city. The company’s side has not yet 


been given, but some of the witnesses, 
who were former employees of the com- 
pany, testify that orders had been given 
to afford aid to the revolutionists, and 
furnish them with food and supplies. 
An engineer of the company said that 
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the company’s cars had been used to con- 
vey revolutionists from place to place, 
and disclosures were made by a former 
bookkeeper that indicated that a “Gov- 
ernment relations” account has been car- 
ried on the books of the company. The 
suit is for $11,000,000 damages against 
the company for aiding in the Matos rev- 
olution. 


& 
M The Czar has announced 
ovements as ee A 6. ea 
his intention of inviting the 
for Peace 


foreign powers to a second 
peace conference at The Hague. This is 
somewhat surprising, in view of the fact 
that President Roosevelt took the initi- 
ative in suggesting a second Hague con- 
ference a year ago, and that the propos- 
als of Secretary Hay were favorably 
received by all the nations addressed, ex- 
cept Russia. It is, however, explained 
from Oyster Bay that Baron Rosen, on 
his visit to the President September 13th, 
informed him of the Czar’s wish to call 
the second conference as he had the first, 
which was held in 1899, and that Mr. 
Roosevelt gave his hearty approval of 
the Czar’s proposals. The Universal 
Peace Congress opened its session in the 
Kursaal, at Lucerne, September roth, 
with 340 delegates in attendance. Elie 
Ducommun, of Berne, who received the 
Nobel Prize for his efforts in behalf of 
peace, was elected president. Among the 
American delegates were Rabbi Louis 
Grossman, of Cincinnati, and Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, of Boston. A resolution 
was adopted favoring the neutralizing of 
maritime routes. Mr. Witte on his re- 
turn to Paris was somewhat coldly re- 
ceived on account of his pro-German 
sympathies. He had an interview with 
President Loubet, and then went on to 
Berlin, where he met Emperor William 
at his hunting lodge. He is reported to 
have remarked to Paris friends, who 
asked about his American experiences : 
“We made peace in order to get rid of the 
mosquitoes. I understand now why the 
American national temperament is so very 


nervous. Americans suffer stoically one of 
the greatest torments known to human flesh.” 


Mr. Plangon, secretary of the Rus- 
sian Peace Commission, has arrived at 
St. Petersburg with the treaty, which 
will be engrossed on parchment for the 
signature of the Czar. Mr. Takahira 
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sailed on the “Dakota” from Seattle Sep- 
tember 20th with the Japanese copy. 
Baron Komura, who has recovered from 
the fever, left New York with Baron 
Kaneko September 27th for Vancouver. 


Js 


Russi The first step in what may be a 
ussian 
Affairs PeTManent peace between the 
warring races in the Caucasus 
was taken at Baku on September 24th, 
when representatives of the Armenians 
and Tartars met in conference at the re- 
quest of the Viceroy of the Caucasus, 
and signed a preliminary peace agree- 
ment. A general congress of the repre- 
sentatives of all the different factions will 
be held in October to consider methods of 
putting a stop to race riots. There is still 
much disorder in the district, but owing 
to the large number of troops which have 
been brought in, danger of a general re- 
bellion is believed to be over. Fifteen 
thousand Persian workmen have been ex- 
pelled from the oil region, and Russians 
and Armenians are leaving in large num- 
bers, as it will be some time before work 
can be furnished, on account of the de- 
struction of the wells and refineries. The 
members of the municipal government, 
physicians and engineers have fled from 
Baku, and the water supply of the city 
is suspended. At Tiflis a strike in the 
woolen shaw! factories has thrown 8,000 
workmen out of employment. Prince 
Ivan Obolensky, Governor-General of 
Finland, is reported to have resigned on 
account of the danger of assassination. 
A little over a year ago he was appointed 
Governor-General to succeed General 
Bobrikoff, who was killed by Ernst 
Schaumann, a young Finnish patriot. 
His administration has been even more 
cruel and obnoxious to the Finns than 
that of his predecessor, and his life has 
often been threatened. Russian troops 
are being hurried into Finland to prevent 
an insurrection and quartered in private 
houses in the cities. In Helsingfors 
4,500 troops are to be placed, goo in 
Viborg and goo in Vasa. At Vasa an 
attempt was made recently to blow up 
the residence of the Governor. Finland 
is not at all pleased by the announce- 
ment made in the Czar’s manifesto that 
there will be representatives from Finland 
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in the new Duma to participate in legis- 
lation dealing with all questions “com- 
mon to the Empire and the Grand 
Duchy.” This would deprive the Finns 
of their constitutional right to make their 
own laws, and would reduce still more 
the powers of the Finnish Diet. The 


‘ Congress of the Representatives of the 


Zemstvos was permitted to meet at Mos- 
cow, notwithstanding a general prohibi- 
tion of such discussion of the Duma. At 
a former congress the Zemstvoists had 
declared their intention to boycott any 
such national assembly which does not 
have effective legislative powers, but now 
more moderate counsel has prevailed, 
resulting in the passage of the following 
resolution : 


“The Zemstvo and Municipal Congress con- 
siders that the National Duma will not give 
national representation in the true sense. 
Having in view, however, that the electoral 
assemblies, uniting a great part of the social 
forces of the empire, may serve as rallying 
points for the general movement looking to 
the attainment of political freedom, this con- 
gress recognizes the necessity for those Rus- 
sian citizens who are united on the political 
program formulated by the Zemstvo con- 
gresses, to seek to enter the Duma in the 
largest numbers possible for the purpose of 
forming there a united group with the object 
of obtaining guarantees of personal liberty 
and equality.” 


st 
... The strain between the 
= ee Hungarian Kingdom and 


the Austrian Empire be- 
comes increasingly greater, and negotia- 
tions seem to have reached an absolute 
deadlock since the leaders of the Coalition 
majority, feeling themselves supported 
by the results of the last election, are un- 
compromising in their insistence upon the 
use of the Magyar as the language of 
command in the Hungarian regiments, 
and the Emperor-King is equally firm in 
his belief that in making such a conces- 
sion he would be false to his trust as the 
responsible head of the military forces of 
the two nations. Baron Fejervary, who 
has for three months and a half headed 
a cabinet repudiated from its inception 
by the Diet, has at last given up the at- 
tempt to govern Hungary, and on Sep- 
tember 12th the cabinet resigned. Brief 
and ineffectual as was the existence of 
the Fejervary Ministry, it introduced into 
the controversy a new factor of consid- 
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erable importance, that is, the question of 
universal suffrage in Hungary. Baron 
Fejervary was unable to secure the assent 
of the Crown to this feature of his pro- 
gram, and this was the ostensible cause of 
his resignation, but Mr. Kristoffy, his 
Minister of the Interior, has initiated a 
public agitation in favor of the reform 
which receives the enthusiastic support of 
the Socialists and gave them an oppor- 
tunity to show their strength by a demon- 
stration at the opening of the Hungarian 
Diet September 5th. A petition for uni- 
versal suffrage bearing half a million sig- 
natures was handed to the President of 
the Chamber, Mr. Justh, and a well or- 
ganized crowd of 50,000 workingmen 
bearing banners with such inscriptions as 
“Give us rights, that we too may have a 
Fatherland,” and “Political rights against 
economic exploitation,’ marched to the 
square in front of the House of Parlia- 
ment to make a personal appeal to the 
Deputies. This in a way cuts the ground 
from under the Kossuth-Apponyi Coali- 
tion, whose claim of being the true repre- 
sentatives of the Hungarian people is 
somewhat weakened by the fact that in a 
population of 17,000,000 there are only 
g00,000 voters, and the Magyars, who 
insist that their language shall be the only 
official one, are really in a minority in 
Hungary. The Fejervary proposals, by 
granting the franchise to all Hungarian 
male citizens who can read and write in 
any language, will strengthen the power 
of the minor races of Hungary. Upon 
the assembling of the Hungarian Cham- 
ber, Baron Fejervary announced that his 
resignation as Premier had been accepted 
by the Crown, and that he had been re- 
quested to continue provisionally in office 
until His Majesty should have an oppor- 
tunity to consult with the Coalition in re- 
gard to a ministry acceptable to them and 
the majority. He then read a rescript 
proroguing the House until October 1oth. 
Mr. Kossuth thereupon made a protest 
against such prorogation as illegal, and 
reiterated the Banffy resolution, which 
called upon patriotic citizens to refuse to 
pay taxes or supply recruits to the army 
until a constitutional government was es- 
tablished. Baron Fejervary and his col- 
leagues then left the House, followed by 
Count Tisza, ex-Premier, and the Liberal 
party. The members of the. Coalition, 
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forming two-thirds of the House, re- 
mained, and unanimously adopted the 
resolution. On September 23d the Em- 
peror-King called before him at his Vi- 
enna palace the leaders of the Coalition, 
Franz Kossuth, Count Julius Andrassy, 
Baron Banffy, Count Zichy and Count Al- 
bert Apponyi, and in the German language 
spoke in severe terms of the injury and 
misfortune they were likely to bring upon 
Hungary by their irreconcilable attitude. 
He asserted in the most positive terms 
that he would make no concession in re- 
gard to the language of command in the 
army or foreign service. The Hun- 
garians were then curtly dismissed and 
referred to Count Goluchowski. They 
refused to consult with him, on the 
ground that he was an Austrian, and the 
King then appointed Count Bela Cziraky 
instead. After a brief and fruitless inter- 
view with him, the Hungarian leaders 
broke off negotiations and left for Buda- 
pest, where they were received with great 
enthusiasm by the people. A torchlight 
procession of a hundred thousand persons 
passed before the headquarters of the In- 
dependence party in the evening, and 
were addressed by Franz Kossuth and 
Count Apponyi. 


as 


The conference at Karl- 
stad, Sweden, between 
the representatives of 
Sweden and Norway reached an agree- 
ment on the afternoon of September 23d, 
by which the peaceful separation of the 
two countries is insured. Some conces- 
sions were made upon both sides, and an 
interesting feature of the agreement is the 
extension of the powers of The Hague 
Court. Sweden and Norway agree for a 
period of ten years to submit to The 
Hague all matters of dispute except those 
which affect the independence, integrity 
and vital interests of either. So far this 
corresponds to the usual provision in re- 
cent arbitration treaties, but while all the 
other treaties are weakened by the fact 
that either country may consider that any 
particular question in dispute is of such 
vital importance that it ought not to be 
referred to arbitration, the new Swedish- 
Norwegian treaty provides that in case 
of such difference of opinion The Hague 
Court is to decide as to whether the point 


Sweden and 
Norway Agree 
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at issue is of such vital importance that 
a country may refuse to submit it to the 
International Tribunal. The agreement 
may be terminated by two years’ notice 
from one of the parties. The question of 
the fortification of the frontier, which 
seemed at times likely to break up the 
conference, has been settled by the estab- 
lishment of a neutral zone, fifteen kilome- 
tres wide, on both sides of the southern 
portion of the frontier of the two coun- 
tries. Within this neutral zone neither 
nation shall station armed military forces, 
and no fortifications, war ports, or depots 
for the army or navy-can be maintained in 
the zone. The Norwegian fortifications 
now existing within the neutral zone are 
to be demolished within the next eight 
months to the satisfaction of a commis- 
sion composed of three foreign military 
officers. The fortifications at Fredrik- 
sten, Gyldenloeve and Overbierget are to 
be allowed to remain, but in a demolished 
condition. The nomadic Laplanders are 
to be allowed to pasture reindeer in Nor- 
way until the year 1917. In regard to 
inter-traffic, each country agrees not to 
interfere by prohibitory import or export 
laws or by transit regulations with com- 
merce between the two countries. When 
the Swedish Riksdag and the Norwegian 
Storthing have accepted this agreement 
King Oscar will rescind the active union 
and declare Norway an independent state. 
It is not probable that he will allow one 
of his family to assume the throne of 
Norway, and it is questionable whether 
Prince Charles of Denmark will accept 
the Crown. The decision of whether the 
new government shall be a monarchy or 
republic will be left to a referendum of 
the people. Public sentiment is said to 
be increasingly in favor of a republican 
form of government. 


st 


The natives are still 
on the war path in both 
the German colonies of 
Southwest Africa and of Fast Africa, 
and there is no immediate prospect of 
either insurrection being quelled. It is 
estimated that some $60,000,000 have 
been expended in military operations in 
Southwest Africa, and the new outbreak 
on the other side of the continent will 
also require a heavy outlay, for the terri- 


German African 
Colonies 
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tory to be controlled is greater and more 
difficult of access. The outbreak there 
was begun by the Wangoni tribe of Zu- 
lus, living by Lake Nyassa, which at- 
tacked Bishop Spiess and four mission- 
aries, including two nuns, who were on 
their way from Kilwa, on the coast, to 
Liwale in the interior. Bishop Spiess 
tried to convince them of the peaceful 
nature of the mission, but the whole par- 
ty was massacred. The native guard 
fled at the first attack, leaving the mis- 
sionaries defenseless. The Wangoni 
tribe is estimated at 36,000 men, and has 
been joined by another tribe, the Wa- 
pangwa, from the northeastern shore of 
Lake Nyassa. The insurgent natives in 
the southern part of the colony have 
been defeated without loss on the part 
of the German troops, but an expedition 
of 300 or 400 miles into the interior 
against such warlike people as the Zulus 
is not a promising undertaking, particu- 
larly in view of the discouraging results 
of the campaign in German Southwest 
Africa. General von Trotha, Governor 
of this district, is now to be removed 
because his methods of subduing the rev- 
olution were both inhuman and ineffec- 
tual. He issued orders that every male 
Herero caught within the German fron- 
tier, whether armed or not, should be 
shot at sight, and in their treatment of 
prisoners, and women and children af- 
ter an engagement the German troops 
are reported to have committed barbari- 
ties which almost equal those of their op- 
ponents. General von Trotha’s meth- 
ods aroused so much indignation in Ger- 
many that the Imperial Chancellor, 
Prince von Liilow, ordered the repeal of 
his proclainations. General von Tro- 
tha was then indiscreet enough to pub- 
lish a letter in the colonial press in which 
he blamed the Government for restrict- 
ing his operations and in that way en- 
couraging the natives. General von 
Trotha has now been again outwitted by 
Hendrik Witboi, who evaded the head 
of the German columns and attacked the 
convoys in the rear, near Kietmanshoop, 
and practically annihilated the escort. 
The Witbois captured 1,000 head of cat- 
tle and 120 wagons loaded with supplies 
and ammunition. The newly appointed 
Governor of German Southwest Africa, 
Herr von Lindequist, formerly Consul- 
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General at Cape Town, has announced 
his program for the conduct of the war. 
He will make a distinction between the 
different tribes and endeavor to break up 
their alliance by favoring some and re- 
lentlessly pursuing others. The Witbois 
will be hunted down without mercy un- 
less they surrender. Of those captured, 
the leaders will be hanged and the rest 
placed at hard labor. The Hereros will 
be granted amnesty if they surrender 
within a month, and will be placed upon 
a reservation for which they will pay 
rent. The Ovambos in the North will 
be asked to surrender the leaders who 
organized the insurrection, and if they 
prove recalcitrant the country will be 
opened up for colonization with the help 
of a railway, and the natives will be con- 
fined to reservations. It remains to be 
seen whether Herr von Lindequist will 
be any more successful than his prede- 
cessor in carrying out his policy. 


& 


The departure of the missions 
of the Chinese Government for 
study of foreign countries has 
been checked by an attempt to assassin- 
ate members of the embassy by blowing 
up the train in which they were to leave 
Pekin. A bomb was exploded in the 
private car which was to take the em- 
bassy to Tientsin. Four minor officials 
were killed and twenty other persons 
wounded, altho none of the members of 
the mission were seriously injured. Wu 
Ting-fang, Under-Secretary of the For- 
eign Board and former Minister to the 
United States, was slightly wounded by 
the explosion. He was not a member 
of the commission, but was at the sta- 
tion to see them off. The assassin, who 
was inside the car, was blown to pieces. 
It is variously rumored that he was a 
Chinese anarchist, or was acting in the 
interests of the Chinese conservatives, 
who wish to prevent the departure of 
the mission and consequent reforms in 
the Government. ‘ Four missions were 


Chinese 
Reforms 


authorized by an imperial edict of July 
16th, to visit the principal countries of 
Europe and America to study their Gov- 
ernment, educational methods, and in- 
dustries, with a view of adapting such 
as seemed desirable to Chinese condi- 
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tions. The commissioners expected to 
spend a month in Japan and then sail 
for America. It was uncertain, on ac- 
count of our Chinese exclusion law, 
whether they would visit the United 
States. If not, they would pass thru 
Canada to Europe. Following the cus- 
tom of Japan, a number of picked young 
men will be educated at Government ex- 
pense in the different countries, tho prob- 
ably not in the United States on account 
of the bitter feeling against this country 
prevailing now in China. The Chinese 
boycott against American goods is dis- 
tinctly broken, at least in Shanghai, 
where 40,000 casks of American oil were 
publicly sold last week. American 
goods now enter North China in free- 
dom. It is reported that a plan has been 
adopted for complete reorganization of 
the Chinese army. The empire will be 
divided into twenty military districts, 
each with four regiments of infantry, 
one regiment of cavalry, and engineers 
and artillery. All the men will be en- 
listed for nine years and will be thor- 
oly drilled and equipped along mod- 
ern methods. This is expected to give 
China an army of 500,000 men by 1910. 
Yin-chang, the Chinese Minister at Ber- 
lin, has been recalled, and will be given a 
command in the reorganized army un- 
der Yuan Shi-kai, Viceroy of Pechili, 
who is leader in the reform movement 
in China. It is made known from 
Washington that the Chinese Govern- 
ment (some weeks ago) made a formal 
protest to the Russian and Japanese 
Governments against two of the condi- 
tions in the Portsmouth treaty of peace. 
The provision that Manchuria shall be 
evacuated within eighteen months is re- 
garded as altogether too long a period, 
as China holds nine months as quite suf- 
ficient for the withdrawal of troops. The 
treaty of peace provides that both Japan 
and Russia may protect their respective 
portions of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
road in Manchuria by a guard not to ex- 
ceed fifteen men to each kilometer of 
railroad. China considers herself quite 
competent to maintain order in Man- 
churia and objects to the permanent 
maintenance in Manchuria of such a 
number of foreign soldiers as this pro- 
vision would permit. 

















A German View of the United States 


BY THE RT. HON. JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S, 
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a German by birth, who has 

lived for a good many years as 
professor in the oldest and most famous 
of American universities. He has felt 
himself called upon as a new citizen in 
one nation who has not forgotten his at- 
tachment to the land of his birth, to try to 
make each of the two peoples understand 
the other. Thus, having some time ago 
published a book called “American 
Traits,’ in which he defended certain 
German ideals and criticised certain ten- 
dencies which he observed in America, he 
thereafter composed another book, which 
appeared in the German language in Ger- 
many, and sought to convey to the Ger- 
mans a further idea of the American peo- 
ple than they had formed for themselves. 
This is the book,’ which, translated from 
German into English, now appears under 
the title of “The Americans.” One can 
see from the turn of many of the sen- 
tences that it is translated from a German 
original ; and its substance shows it to be 
addressed not to Americans, nor to Eng- 
lishmen, but to the original countrymen 
of the author. He realizes their point of 
view ; he knows what are the faults they 
see in America, what are the misconcep- 
tions they are likely to form. He sets 
himself to remove these misconceptions, 
and by palliating or explaining these 
faults to lead them to a fairer or at any 
rate a more indulgent judgment of the 
American people. Of his new country he 
is not only a friend but almost an advo- 
cate, bringing out the strong points and 
touching tenderly the weak points which 
the institutions of the United States pre- 
sent. The optimism of the New World 
has got into his blood. The lights are full 
and strong, the shadows few. He is on 
the whole justified in taking this line, be- 
cause he may thus rectify the balance. 
Europeans, and Germans perhaps more 
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1THe Americans. By Hugo Miinsterberg, Professor 
of Psychology at Harvard University. Translated by 
Edwin B. Holt, Ph.D. London: Williams & Norgate, 


than most other Europeans, are so apt to 
judge America harshly, perhaps chiefly 
thru want of knowledge, that it is well to 
incline a little to the side of leniency and 
hopefulness in any description or analysis 
meant to be read in Europe. But Ameri- 
cans themselves will make some deduc- 
tions from the large balance of merits to 
their credit which the kindly author reck- 
Ons up. ' 

The book is divided into four parts, 
respectively entitled, “Political Life,” 
“Economic Life,” “Intellectual Life,” 
and “Social Life.” Similarly, it is based 
upon the delineation and illustration of 
four principles, in which the author finds 
the essence of the American character, 
and of the features of American life. 
These principles he calls “The Spirit of 
Self-Direction,” “The Spirit of Self- 
Initiative,” “The Spirit of Self-Affec- 
tion,” and “The Spirit of Self-Asser- 
tion”; and it is to the chapters analyzing 
each of these four “spirits,” rather than 
to the description of the institutions and 
habits in which he finds each of them re- 
veal itself, that the author himself at- 
taches most importance. 

This is quite a German method of pro- 
ceeding, and indeed the book all thru is 
an interesting example of the German 
way of approaching concrete phenomena 
thru abstract notions. The American 
man in his essential and distinctive prop- 
erties is first conceived and described as 


a Norm, and from this Norm all the at- - 


tributes which he shows, and the things 
which he makes and the acts he performs 
are deduced. The method is ingenious 
and suggestive. Neither the analysis nor 
the deductions always carry conviction, 
but coming as they do from a writer who 


. possesses abundant knowledge, together 


with an acute and fertile mind and a 
lively style, they are well worth reading. 
Whoever writes about another country 
needs to have not only knowledge but also 
sympathy. He must try to put himself 
in the position of those whom he de- 
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scribes and sees things thru their eyes. 
Thus he becomes able not only to under- 
stand, but to explain; and as his explana- 
tions will be helpful to the outsiders for 
whom in the first instance he is writing, 
so, too, will his criticism be more accept- 
able to the natives of the country dealt 
with, for they will perceive that he sees 
them, if not as they see themselves, yet 
with a comprehension of how they see 
themselves. 

The book is so big a one and deals with 
so many topics that it is impossible to 
give in a short article any general ac- 
count of its contents, especially as it is 
not only a philosophical analysis of the 
American nature, their Wesen, as the 
Germans would say, but is also full of 
remarks on current events and prominent 
personages. There is a good account of 
the Pennsylvania coal strike of 1903-4. 
There are portrait sketches of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the presi- 
dent of Harvard University, nor do any 
two men in the American continent better 
deserve to be portrayed. To the English 
reader the most interesting chapters will 
probably be those upon labor questions, 
upon the universities, and upon the phe- 
nomena of social life, particularly those 
entitled “The Self-Assertion of Women” 
and “Aristocratic Tendencies.” Of these 
two subjects the former is one which al- 
ways excites the curiosity of Europeans. 
For the sake of giving a specimen of Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg’s style, let a para- 
graph from his description of the Ameri- 
can woman be quoted: 

“The American woman is a tall, trim figure 
with erect and firm carriage; she is a bit like 
the English girl, and yet very different. This 
latter is a trifle stiff, while the American girl 
is decidedly graceful; the lines of her figure 
are well molded, and her appearance is always 
aided by the perfect taste of her raiment. 
In the expression of her face there is resolu- 
tion and self-control, and with the resolution a 
subtle, mischievous expression which is both 
tactful and amiable. And with her evident self- 
control there is a certain winsome mobility and 
seemingly unreserved graciousness. The 
strength appears not to contradict the grace, 
the determination not to be at variance with 
the playfulness; her eyes and play of expres- 
sion reveal the versatile spirit, fresh enthusi- 
asm and easy wit; yet her forehead shows how 
earnestly she may thmk and desire to be help- 
ful in society, and how little contented simply 
to flirt and to please men.” 

This description suits one type; but 
there are many (p.559) types of women 
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in the United States, and some quite un- 
like the one which is so admiringly de- 
lineated here. Our author is rather 
sweeping in his generalizations, yet he 
does not overstate the difference between 
the position women hold in America and 
that to which they are relegated in Ger- 
many. 

We have looked with interest to see 
what he has to say in this connection upon 
two subjects wherein American experi- 
ments and American experience have 
been much appealed to, viz.: the exten- 
sion of the suffrage to women and the 
legislation which has, in nearly all the 
States of the Union, made divorce so 
much easier than it is in England or Scot- 
land. On the former subject Professor 
Miinsterberg expresses a view which 
seems to be now generally held by Amer- 
icans, including American women of the 
educated class, in the Eastern and Mid- 
dle States. He thinks that women suf- 
frage has not, where tried, tended to 
make politics better. He holds that the 
present drift of public opinion is against 
it. He sees no likelihood of its being 
much more widely adopted in other States 
than the four (he speaks only of three) 
which have already enacted it. His treat- 
ment of the divorce problem is hardly 
commensurate with its importance; nor 
does he sufficiently recognize the evils 
which a lax law brings in its train. But 
he points out that the frequency of di- 
vorce in many parts of America is by no 
means the index of a declining morality. 
Marriages made heedlessly in youth, to- 
gether with nervous tension producing ir- 
ritation and a chafing against the bond, 
are the real sources of what is, be the 
cause what it may, a regrettable phenom- 
enon. He holds, and he is probably right 
in holding, that the people of the United 
States as a whole stand on a high moral 
plane, that their minds and tastes are 
pure, that marriage is much less of a 
commercial affair than in Europe, and is 
more generally grounded on affection and 
nothing else. The rest of the chapter de- 
fining the position women fill in social 
and in intellectual life is well worth read- 
ing, and on the whole true, tho one may 
find some little humorous exaggeration in 
this account of the wife of the day la- 
borer : 

“The man pushes the baby carriage, builds 
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the kitchen fire, and takes care of the furnace, 
so that his wife can attend to getting fashiona- 
ble clothing; he denies himself cigars in order 
to send her into the country in summer. And 
she takes this as a matter of course. She has 
seen this done from her childhood by all men; 
and she would be offended if her husband were 
to do anything less. The American woman’s 
spirit of self-assertion would be aroused di- 
rectly if social equality were to be interpreted 
in such a ridiculous way as to make the man 
anything but the social inferior.” (P. 572.) 
The last chapter describes the growth 
in the United States of a social differen- 
tiation which is working for the separa- 
tion of classes according to their culture 
and their manners, and which is vesting 
a measure of authority in the classes that 
may, in a social sense, be called “Upper.” 
It is, however, pointed out that the in- 
creasing significance of these distinctions 
is compatible with the maintenance not 
only of that complete political equality 
which was long ago achieved in America, 
but also of the sentiment of human equal- 
ity, the feeling of the old Puritans that all 
men are alike in the sight of God, the 
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feeling expressed in the Declaration: of 
Independence that by nature all men have 
certain primordial and imprescriptible 
rights. The chapter is interesting, if a 
trifle sketchy, as indeed the whole book is 
interesting. It is perhaps rather “viewy.” 
It mingles philosophical theories with a 
running fire of remarks on the events of 
yesterday or to-day in a way which may 
sometimes bewilder those who do not 
know America at first hand. But it is 
always vivacious, always cheerful, gen- 
erally acute. And it ought to effect the 
object which the author had mainly in 
view, that of enabling dwellers in the 
European continent to take a fair and 
sympathetic view of the Americans. For 
Englishmen to understand the United 
States is much easier. Many as are the 
differences that have developed them- 
selves during two centuries and a half 
between the two branches of the old 
stock, there is still a solid groundwork of 
common modes of thought, common be- 


liefs, common habits. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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And is Christ risen indeed, and shall we rise 
To share His final triumph evermore, 
Entering in through Him, the only door; 


Gathered to those unto salvation wise? 


God grant it! Yet our being’s inmost core 


Harbors a lingering doubt; so dead is death, 


So seemingly extinct all life with breath, 
The soul with the quick vesture that it wore! 


But Thou, God, art; and Thou art God—and love! 
We trust that love’s unfathomable deep! 

We yearn for the immortal world above; 

Thou knowest if boon or bane that life would prove ; 
Will’st Thou the grave for aye its tenant keep? 
Thy will be done! Give Thy beloved sleep. 


Bowpoin Cotitece, Brunswick, ME. 
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Native of New Guinea—Photographed by Herr Roever, of Sydney, Australia. 


A Ride Into German New Guinea 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW, M.A. 


Author of “History of the German Struggle for Liberty,” etc. 


of German New Guinea, and 

from here I started off on horse- 
back for a ride thru the jungle in 
search of information on matters not 
detailed in official reports. 

The road was the show one of the 
island—we would call it rather a bridle- 
path; half the way it led thru thickly 
matted jungle, the other half afforded 
beautiful views of the volcanic ranges 
which are in the South Seas features as 
common as the kdpjes of the South 
African veldt. 

My objective was the police station of 
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Toma, some fifteen miles in the interior, 
and incidentally I sought explanation for 
the strange but universal dislike for Ger- 
many entertained by the Papuan natives. 
Here are a few memoranda made on the 
spot: ; 

November 23d, 1904: Not a single 
sign of water did I see; not a native 
village; occasionally a few huts indi- 
cating great poverty; occasionally 
groups of natives tramping along with 
loads; the moment they caught sight of 
me they ran into the jungle; it was the 
act of animals whose’ first instinct is 
fear of the enemy. I had no means of 


?. 
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letting them know that I meant no 
harm—I felt like apologizing to each 
naked man and woman that I met. 
Passed also some convicts working un- 
der guard; the convicts looked about 
the same as the alleged free and inno- 
cent—leastways I could see no differ- 
ence. Those in an official character, 


police or runners for the Government, 
wore a yellow military cap—the motor 
car sort of thing. These men invariably 
took off their caps and stood at attention 
for some fifty yards before I passed 
evidently carefully 


them—had __ been 
drilled. 

Passed a couple of white men’s houses, 
plantations, mostly of corrugated iron, 
the Johannesburg type—very hot look- 
ing and uncomfortable; no evidence so 
far that any German planters care to 
make themselves comfortable, as they 
do in Borneo, even if they know how, 
which I am inclined to doubt. 

The jungle was alive with noise—im- 
possible to say what; the human cries 
seemed as those of monkeys, but then 
out here there are birds that yell like 
humans and insects that scream, not to 
mention monkeys, parrots, etc. It made 
an orchestration different from anything 
I have known in the backwoods of Amer- 
ica. 

In many of the fields were gangs of 
natives working in that listless manner 
so different from the energy and con- 
centration of the Chinaman. 

At a sharp turn of the road I came 
upon a tin or iron roofed little house— 
it was not good enough to call a bunga- 
low—the plantation of a Herr Wolff, 
now famous because a year or two ago 
his wife and child were murdered by the 
natives. He was to have been killed also, 
but happened to be away at the moment: 
By reason of this murder the Govern- 
ment confiscated an immense tract of 
land in the neighborhood, drove away 
the natives and planted at Toma a po- 
lice station with fifty native soldiers, and 
my friend Herr Polizeimeister Fitsch 
was in charge. 

Close to the police station is a little 
tin German Catholic mission station, a 
branch of the big cathedral at Herberts- 
hoehe. But since the massacre of the 
ten missionaries on July 13th, 1904, and 
in spite of the fifty policemen and Herr 
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Polizeimeister Fitsch, the white section 
of the mission has decamped and taken 
refuge under the German coast battery 
at Herbertshoehe, leaving the further re- 
cruiting to be performed by a black so- 
called “teacher” or native servant, who 
is well looked after and who in turn is 
expected to look after the material inter- 
est of the mission no less than for the 
souls that may be involved. 

How this recruiting is done was ex- 
plained to me by the Polizeimeister him- 
self, a broad, deep and heavy specimen 
of the German non-commissioned officer, 
whom I found in the undress uniform 
of hot weather—slippers, bare feet, 
trousers and gauzy undershirt. He was 
full of work, mainly involving shouting 
to various natives who crawled about 
leisurely in their different spheres. The 
Polizeimeister had a sweet, happy look- 
ing wife, who left her work at the wash- 
tub in order to welcome me. Both were 
from East Prussia, on the Russian fron- 
tier, and when I enumerated the differ- 
ent points of his native soil at which I 
had -touched, all between Memel and 
Rominten, he thawed out immensely 
and his wife asked me what I liked for 
dinner. Off went Frau Polizeimeister to 
swelter in the kitchen, altho one hun- 
dred and fifty natives were there from 
which she might have picked out any 
dozen by way of “help.” And this itself 
casts a side light on housekeeping in 
German New Guinea. 

While the lady of the house was away 
bending over pots and pans, Herr Polizei- 
meister told me something about his offi- 
cial duties. He said that his life would 
be a picnic were it not for his missionary 
neighbors. “Whenever there is trouble 
for the police or the courts nowadays, de- 
pend upon it,” quoth he bitterly, “the mis- 
sionary is at the bottom of it.” 

As he spoke around from the back of 
the house appeared a policeman with a 
loaded rifle, leading an old man with 
white wool and whiskers, behind him a 
young woman looking like the stage 
“Topsy” out of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
She had been at some time presented with 
the long garment intended to cloak her 
from neck to ankles, but had obviously 
slid from grace, had succumbed to temp- 
tations of various kinds, and had parted 
with so much of this garment that when 
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she appeared before the Polizeimeister 
her long garment had reduced itself to 
something like a short red cape, exposing 
her stomach and the lower section of her 
breasts. Her waist was encased in the 
“lawa lawa,’ or breech cloth. In her 
present rig it was as tho a lady had 
come to breakfast in Mayfair with a 
towel round her waist and another round 
her neck. The head of this lady was 
stained yellow. 

Behind her walked a naked black na- 
tive, who was pointed out to me as the 
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tract between families, so all errors under 
that head fall in the same category, and 
to treat family affairs in New Guinea ac- 
cording to the white man’s code is as dan- 
gerous to the public peace as tho the po- 
lice of London should attempt to put into 
prison every man who became merry on 
a Saturday night. 

“And this is what makes my life diffi- 
cult here,” lamented the good Polizei- 
meister. “This is none of my business; 
it is a matter for the family to settle 
after their own customs. Now, they 














This picture shows the dress and equipment of the German Native Police throughout the New Guinea Pos- 


sessions. 


negroes is striking. 


lady’s first husband. The native with the 
white whiskers and wool had, according 
to the priest, tampered with the affections 
of this lady. To judge by externals this 
fact in no ways ruffled the equanimity of 
the husband, who walked close behind 


his wife. All three appeared on good 
terms among themselves; their only 
grudge was against the missionaries, who 
had meddled with what is here regarded 
as a strictly family or tribal affair. 

As marriage is itself a matter of con- 


The handcuffed prisoner is on his way to 
kill the members of the Roman Catholic Mission near Toma. 


be shot for alleged participation in a conspiracy to 
The similarity of these natives to our 


come to me, these missionaries, and com- 
pel me to send soldiers-to seize these 
people, to drag them from their village, 
to rouse suspicion and hatred of the 
Government, and I must send them fif- ° 
teen miles to the capital under escort. 
They must be locked up and wait trial 
and then punished; and even if they 
are not punished J am, for I have all 
the work and responsibility, and more 
than that, there is constant risk of stir- 
ring up the native passions in some way 
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we may not at the moment suspect!” 

“No doubt,” said I. “Then why don’t 
you simply send these good people back 
and tell the missionary to mind his own 
business ?” 

“A nice job that would be for me! 
They would complain to the Govern- 
ment; it would be reported at home; I 
should be punished.” 

“Punished for what?” said I with sur- 
prise. 

“The missionaries have secured a law 
that compels me to arrest the natives 
when they bring charges of this nature 
against them, and it is just this sort of 
thing that is making the colonial work 
very difficult. The country about here 
has lost much in native population since 
I first came here, six years ago. At that 
time there were villages all about; now 
we have the greatest difficulty in getting 
work for the plantations; the natives 
disappear, partly because they dislike 
our Government and partly from dis- 
-ease. It’s been noticed all about here 


that the natives die out as soon as they 


come in contact with us.” And then 
he pointed to a lot of about a hundred 
natives who had come up for muster 
before going to the fields to work. 

Amongst them were a dozen children 
of twelve or so; many of them were fee- 
ble looking, a large proportion had dis- 
eased skins, ring worms, etc. They. were 
indeed a poor lot compared with such 
negroes as I have seen working timber 
on the Mozambique coast or in the mines 
of Johannesburg and Kimberley. 

“These are the best we can get, and 
glad to get them; they are scarcer and 
scarcer; the Chinese won’t come.” And 
no wonder, for here the planters have 
the right to flog their coolies, and worse 
than that, the whole tone of the admin- 
istration is on the side of the planter, 
and is not disposed to inquire too closely 
into the details of harshness. Conse- 
quently we-find but few Chinese on plan- 
tations; they prefer the life of a trader 
or handicraftsman. 

Here at this station there was but one 
language between master and servant, the 
ubiquitous Pidjin English, The good 
Polizeimeister had been, he said, repeat- 
edly commanded to use only native lan- 
guage, but found Pidjin English easier, 
as all the natives knew it already. 


’ abundance, 
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The dinner was delicious—a genuine 
simple German meal, such as I might 
have enjoyed in a village of East Prussia ; 
asort ofgruel soup, then corned beef hash 
and yams, which here serve in lieu of po- 
tato—that was all. There was no bread, 
no butter. The Frau Polizeimeister not 
only prepared it and cooked it, but also 
brought it from the outhouse in the broil- 
ing sun, waited at table, and did every- 
thing else. No servant came into the 
main house while I was there. She had a 
help called “Mary,” who, however, ap- 
peared to be capable only of rough work, 
and remained in the kitchen outhouse. 
All women here are called in Pidjin Eng- 
lish “Mary.” It is an old form, going 
back to early times, when every sailor or 
trader who struck this beach looked ‘for a 
native wife and promised that he would 
“marry” her. And so the word came to 
represent the ewig weiblich in these parts. 

When we rose from the table we found 
three naked native women squatting pa- 
tiently on the ground in front of the ve- 
randa. Before each was a little bunch of 
yams. They sat there in silence, waiting 
for some one to notice them and make 
them an offer for their produce. The 
Polizeimeister said that he bought every 
scrap that came in; he could not get 
enough. In past years he used to have 
but nowadays food was 
scarce; it looked as tho the natives dis- 
liked trading with the white man. 

He went into the house, took out some 
tobacco, and for each pile of yams tossed 
down into the sand enough tobacco for a 
couple of pipes full. Not a sound was 
uttered ; the white man threw down what 
he chose, the black woman took it and 
went away without a word, the kitchen 
black slavey picked up the yams and ,took 
them to the house. This was marketing 
in New Guinea. 

One woman did attempt something in 
the shape of a grumble, but the Polizei- 
meister paid no attention, but went into 
the house, and the matter was ended. 

Of course, there are two sides to this 
form of bargaining. If the white man 
gives too little he may overreach the na- 
tive for once, but the black will avoid his 
house the next time. Therefore, it is 
good policy to be just. 

I was sorry to say good-by to the 
warmhearted Polizeimeister, for he was 
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evidently a hard working, con- 
scientious official, in daily and 
nightly danger of his life—to 
say nothing of his sweet wife, 
who had been married to him 
but six months. 

He told me that after all his 
years out here he could not say 
that he had a single friend 
among the _ natives; that 
he could not guess what they 
were thinking about; that so 
far the only means he knew of 
for commanding their services 
was to impress them with the 
white man’s power to punish. 

On my way back to Govern- 
ment House I had not ridden 
more than an hour when I fell 
in with a great concourse of na- 
tives, all naked save for the tri- 
fle of cloth about the hips, the 
“lawa lawa.” In the midst were 
my friends from Toma, the 
three natives being escorted by 
the black policeman. He had 
a rifle, but otherwise there was 
no sign that one or the other 
was a prisoner. The whole 
countryside population was 
escorting them as a sign of 
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honor, for the man accused by 
the missionaries was a chief, 
and it was a pleasure to the 
natives to show their respect for him. 

The Polizeimeister here holds the same 
sort of authority which a superintendent 
of police holds in a British colony. He 
must be a man of much experience with 
natives ; he is likely to be appealed to on 
all imaginable.subjects. In British colo- 
nies I have found army officers and men 
of social importance holding such posi- 
tions. But here is a “non-com.” who is 
obviously not calculated to impress the 
natives by his- grandeur of demeanor, par- 
ticularly when they see his wife carrying 
in a soup tureen across the blistering 
yard. Herr Polizeimeister told me that 
when he took up this appointment for the 
second time he brought out his wife on 
the promise (of the Governor) that he 
should have a pension. Today my friend 
is not entitled to a pension, and what is 
worse, as he told me patheticaliy, his wife 
would get nothing should he be killed to- 
morrow ; and under the circumstances it 
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is highly probable that he will die a vio- 
lent death. 

The Polizeimeister had a bungalow built 
for him by some one who had obviously 
never been in the tropics, the walls all 
tight up and down and round, like a 
European house intended for a stove. 
There was not a breath of air to be got 
save by drawing the long chair immedi- 
ately across the threshold, and of course 
blocking up the way. 

Afterward I called on Planter Wolff. 
He looked anxious to sell out and go 
murder of Wolff’s wife and child had its 
home. The Police Director in Herberts- 
hoehe told me later in the day that the 
origin in a quarrel over some ancestral 
tombs on land claimed both by Wolff and 
the natives. Wolff had agreed (accord- 


ing to native account) to respect these 
graves, but had not, so said the native 
chief. There was also a bit of boundary 
dispute along with it, 























On my return to Herbertshoehe I in- 
quired of Herr Adelmann, the Governor 
of the Prison, about the old native and 
the young wife and the first husband 
whom I had passed on the way with the 
large native escort. 

Adelmann said 


indignantly: “The 


oh 
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judge dismissed the case; the matter had 
already been settled before the native au- 
thorities; fines had already been paid; 
and the poor people had been dragged 
down and humiliated for nothing! Die 
verfluchten Missionaren!” 


Municu, GERMANY. 


The Emotions of an Anonymous Writer 


[The writer of the following article is well known to our readers, some of whom endorse 


her views and many of whom do not. 


became a literary aspirant. The 

earliest documentary evidence 
which I possess of serious effort to en- 
roll myself among American authors is 
a novel begun by me at the age of ten. 
It progressed to its twenty-fifth chapter, 
and its plot was “of an originality”! (I 
came upon it one day last summer, 
tucked away in a box with some cher- 
ished paper dolls, and I stained its pen- 
ciled pages—they were not too clean, 
anyway—with a few teardrops of trib- 
ute to the youthful promise so scantily 
fulfilled). I cannot say just what cause 
led to my abandonment of this monu- 
mental work before its completion. It 
may have been due to my decision to go 
on the stage, or to my first experience of 
the pangs of unrequited love, both which 
things befell me about the time of my 
twelfth year; or possibly to the inconsid- 
erateness of a father with a highly con- 
vincing way of indicating his belief that 
geometry and Latin had more definite 
claims upon a young lady’s time than 
literature. I am sure it could not have 
resulted from any loss of confidence in 
my genius, for I clearly remember the 
secret scorn with which I received the 
well-meant suggestion of a married 
cousin who: had been favored with the 
perusal of a few of my chapters, that 
“even if I never had the book published 
it would interest me when I was grown 
up to read what I had written when I 
was a little girl.” I assented, being a 
polite child, but I said in my heart that I 
would “show her.” 
As I advanced through my teens I at 


| DO not remember at just what age I 


That is all the hint we can give.—Ep1!Tor.] 


intervals essayed the short story, but, 
having on all occasions made myself the 
heroine, I found these efforts to be such 
revelations of the most intimate secrets 
of my inner self that I had not the cour- 
age to show them to my mother, much 
less to an editor. However, as time 
passed I found my productions, from 
which all romance was now sternly elim- 
inated, in considerable demand for col- 
lege magazines and the like, and finally 
I ventured to try them, always written 
upon one side of the paper only, and with 
stamps enclosed, upon editors of more 
pretentious sheets. They never wasted 
my stamps. Sometimes my articles came 
back with only the heart-chilling printed 
slip, sometimes with the unpalatable re- 
jection overlaid with a meringue of 
sweetened explanations, which were, no 
doubt, satisfactory to the editor. 

Finally I gave it up. Then one day I 
read a magazine article which aroused 
my uncontrollable indignation, and then 
and there I sat down and wrote a letter 
to the editor setting forth my opinion of 
any man who would print such stuff. A 
reply from the arbiter of literary destinies 
himself came back in an early mail—and 
I was afraid to open it. When at last I 
broke the seal I fully expected one of the 
thunderbolts of Jove to fall out, but no! 
He had found my abuse “delightful” ; he 
confessed further that he remembered 
with approval the manuscripts which he 
had been systematically returning to me 
in past months, and, in short, wouldn’t I 
like to become a contributor to his mag- 
azine? 


A new era of life began for me. At 
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last 1 was “discovered”; 1 had become a 
literary possibility. (This bit of auto- 
biography is given to other aspirants 
for what it is worth. When you have 
striven in vain to take the editorial 
fortress by finely turned phrases and a 
meek demeanor, try a bit of abuse, put, of 
course, into such a form that the editor 
knows you would not have him print it 
for the world. It may not always work, 
but the experiment only costs two cents.) 

The editor asked me to give him a list 
of subjects which interested me. When 
I did so, he calmly passed them over, but 
remarked that he had been much inter- 
ested in some chance observations of mine 
upon a topic quite foreign to them all; 
suppose I try an article on that—anony- 
mously, of course, because it was a 
ticklish matter to handle. In the inno- 
cence of my heart, I did it. And when 
the article was trimmed and polished to 
his taste, I thought that shining Fame 
stood very near me. I well remember 
that on the beautiful (altho raining) day 
when the letter came which said that my 
production “would do,” I met on the 
street a distinguished authoress, who rec- 
ognized me with a charming smile 
(which she does not always do, by any 
means; she is “so provokingly near- 
sighted”), and I felt that she knew me at 
last by that subtle something which 
marked me as one of her own kind. I 
dreamed bright dreams under my um- 
brella of the day when I too could wear 
six inches of my skirt-binding trailing 
on the pavement without exciting unfa- 
vorable comment, and could see the rich 
and great flock to my receptions, ready 
to rend their purple and fine linen in the 
scramble to clasp my hand and ‘drink my 
cups of tea. 

My article came out in due time, and 
was answered; it also got a press com- 
ment or two. Then my editor sent me 
for review a book dealing with the same 
topic. It stirred me profoundly, and I 
took no pains to disguise my approval of 
it. When that review was published I 
began to realize something in addition to 
the sweet intoxication of seeing myself in 
print. It was that I stood committed to 
a position upon a question of considerable 
public interest, and that I had taken the 
unpopular side. Especially is it unpopu- 
lar in the community in which I live, 
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move and draw my salary. That salary, 
as it happens, is largely conditioned upon 
my enjoyment of public approval ; what is 
still more fraught with solemn import, 
that salary alone stands between me and 


the poorhouse. Therefore I remain 
anonymous. For I cannot get away from 
the influence of my maiden effort. New 
phases of the subject constantly come to 
my notice, and arouse feelings which 
clamor for utterance. If I myself could 
suppress them, my “discoverer” is ever 
ready to break down my resolution with 
the subtly flattering suggestion that I am 
peculiarly fitted by circumstances to treat 
this theme. And so I have written upon 
it not once but repeatedly, and in what I 
have said I have gone from bad to worse, 
if the quantity and quality of criticisms 
evoked may be taken as an indication. 
And every criticism does but tempt me to 
say more. 

Yet a few months ago I did by a mighty 
effort break loose from the shackles of a 
compelling habit. I did write an article 
in which I invaded a wholly different 
field. There is a familiar, though home- 
ly, saying anent the relative comfortable- 
ness of the frying pan and the fire; 
those who prefer classical forms of ex- 
pression may choose to paraphrase it by 
allusion to Scylla and Charybdis. No 
matter which way your taste for meta- 
phor inclines, you can enjoy a practical 
application of the conditions thus pro- 
verbially described, if you will simply 
turn your attention from the matter of 
pointing out certain imperfections in an 
institution beloved by a part of the peo- 
ple to that of suggesting the possible fal- 
libility of one revered by the public as a 
whole. I believe that I may modestly 
assert that if my name has not been a 
household word during the past few 
months, it is only because households 
have not known by what name to call 
me. In the absence of such knowledge, 
“that woman” has seemed to serve very 
well for fervid commentators scattered 
from Atlantic to Pacific, as well as a few 
across the Canadian border. Unques- 


tionably, fame is’mine; if any one doubt 
it, let him look at my trunk of clippings 
and letters, which stand as witnesses to 
prove how widely Iam read. Yes, Fame 
has come to me—and I must turn her 
out of doors. 


Who could have made me 














believe three years ago that she was so 
uncomfortable, even dangerous, a being 
to consort with? For—yet—I am afraid 
of her. A year or more ago an irritated 
critic boldly chailenged me to “come out 
in the open” and repeat there what I 
had said behind the screen of anonym- 
ity, and my own moral deterioration 
came out then and stared me in the face, 
and has squeaked “Coward” at me ever 
since. I began to write with all the be- 
coming illusions as to having a “mes- 
sage” for the world, a message far re- 
moved from any sordid considerations of 
pecuniary gain; but how can I deny that 
I—I, who have been said to show at my 
best behind a runaway horse, who can 
even face a dentist with a cheerful coun- 
tenance—am after all so little brave, so 
far from being that stuff of which re- 
formers are made, that I rate my convic- 
tions below a paltry hundred dollars a 
month. Truly, the necessity of bread 
and butter doth make cowards of us all 
—at least, I hope it does. I like to be- 
lieve that, after all, other “aspirants,” in- 
cluding the above-mentioned critic, are 
not insensible to considerations so vulgar 
as three meals a day and an occasional 
new hat. If they fancy that they are, let 
them consider that, even so, their posi- 
tion differs from mine in this: with them 
the being known as the authors of even 
the most startling sentiments is, after all, 
the thing which secures a continuous 
provision of the bread and butter; with 
me that is precisely the thing likely to 
cut off the supply. For, if I have not 
been guilty of the unlovely act of wound- 
ing the hand which feeds me, my indis- 
cretions might at least suggest to the 
power behind that hand the expediency 
of extending it in another direction. And 
my literary notoriety is not of a sort to 
assure support should my regular means 
thereof fail. The peculiar disadvantage 
of anonymous writing is that, brilliant 
tho your effétts be, each separate bit is 
a thing by itself, the product, so far as 
the public knows or cares, of as many 
different pens, and so no editor meets 
you with favorable inclinations toward 
the promising author of “a notable series 
of articles.” Each new editor must be 
approached by you as a stranger; upon 
the merits of the single article which you 
offer him must you stand or fall. (I am 
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skeptical about the assertion that estab- 
lished authors must meet these same con- 
ditions. ) 

Nor does society take you up, so that 
you may hope to avert starvation by din- 
ing out. I am not holding receptions as 
yet, and I have about come to the con- 
clusion that the distinguished authoress 
spoke to me because she mistook me for 
someone else. 

Meanwhile, living upon the crust of a 
volcano is not without a certain interest. 
Not the least of it is the pleasurable ex- 
citement of observing my friends’ gen- 
eral unconsciousness of my imminent 
prospect of being engulfed. For in- 
stance, the morning when I opened the 
daily paper toward whose existence a 
fraction of the previously mentioned sal- 
ary contributes, and found the entire 
first column of its editorial page devoted 
to me, and then listened with what se- 
renity I could to the rejoicings of fellow- 
breakfasters that their favorite sheet had 
made mincemeat of “a woman who 
didn’t know what she was talking 
about,” I derived a sinful joy from 
knowing how much more crestfallen 
than I they would feel if they could 
learn that they had been discussing the 
woman in her own hearing. Sometimes 
the temptation to throw the bomb of 
confession almost overcomes me with its 
uncanny fascination. It would be fun; 
but then how unpleasant to be gathered 
up in fragments afterward, and how mel- 
ancholy for my family. I am always 
strongly moved by that thought of my 
weeping family. They regard my career 
with very considerable apprehensions as 
it is; only a few weeks since my mother, 
a gentle soul, wrote me wistfully that 
“she had hoped that the next thing I 
wrote would be something that wouldn’t 
offend anybody.” And, aside from con- 
siderations of filial regard, I sometimes 
think myself that it would be pleasant 
to write something which might serve as 
Sunday reading for the young without 
being issued in an expurgated edition, if 
I could find some nice ladylike editor 
who would print it. They do appear to 
accept polite literature from some writ- 
ers, but not from me. Did not an article 
come back to me this very day, upon 
which the most pronounced criticism 
was that it was not as sensational as my 
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last one? Such is the standard which I 
seem to have set for myself. A beauti- 
ful predicament, truly, for a respectable 
woman and a church member! 

Not that my experiences have been 
uniformly unpleasant. A few friends 
and relatives, dwelling in places safely re- 
mote and proven above all suspicion of 
the “leaky ear,” are in the secret, and 
their comments upon my work are usu- 
ally as amiable in intention and not so 
unfortunately ambiguous as that of the 
friend who wrote, after the appearance of 
my first article: 

“Clara and I called on your Aunt Mary 
Tuesday, and she gave us your article in 
the to read. Of course, we 
found it a great deal. more interesting 
than we should have if we hadn’t known 
who wrote it.’ (The italics are not 
hers. ) 

There was, for instance, the young man 
from the far West, who, when calling 
upon us, quoted my own statements to 
me with qualifying earnestness until the 
uncontrollable mirth of the household 
brought him to an amazed and interroga- 
tory pause. I suppose he is still thanking 
his stars that his comments had happened 
to be commendatory. And last month a 
clergyman, one of the boys of my youth, 
wrote me: “Why in the world don’t you 
try fiction or something that you can sign, 
so that we can brag about knowing you ?” 
I suppose that his pride in my acquaint- 
ance might be modified if he had noticed 
that one of the leading papers of his 
Church had referred to me as “a moral 
pestilence.” I chance to belong to that 
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same branch of faith myself, and, in view 
of the above, I am sometimes much 
touched by the courageous indifference 
to the possible dissemination of pestilen- 
tial germs displayed by my pastor and the 
church officials in accepting both my 
presence and my money. Perhaps they 
do not realize the risk they run. I sup- 
pose I do not, in my outward semblance, 
suggest the Plague personified. In truth, 
the fact almost eludes my own inner con- 
sciousness, except when I read my press 
notices. 

Why have I written all this? Part- 
ly to relieve my mind, but mainly as 
a warning to those for whom there is yet 
hope. My advice to those is briefly this: 
If you are going to be an iconoclast, look 
the part. Do not wear the conventional 
garb, cr teach a Sunday-school class, or 
honor your father and mother. Thus you 
will avoid becoming settled in any. unde- 
served but comfortable niche of respecta- 
bility from which some startling printed 
utterance may rudely dislodge you. 
*Twere better not to have known this 
shelter than to lose it. Or, if you think 
it fun to fool the public—and that it pos- 
sesses elements of the humorous, I do not 
deny—first secure a generous bank ac- 
count, which can stand the strain of any 
discrepancy between the vagaries of 
genius and the public capacity for sym- 
pathy. Then may you afford to recog- 
nize sensationalism as your “mission,” 
and the bright bird of fame may rest 
upon your shoulder unperturbed by the 
vulture of starvation playing a grim peek- 
a-boo from the other side. 


























tered Florida—the coldest month of 

the year. A bad frost had just made 
havoc with oranges and other semi-tropi- 
cal fruits. These frosts come about once 
in ten years, making orange growing so 
problematical that it cannot be set down 
as a specially secure industry, until you 
get quite well down toward Tampa. At 
Orlando the orchards are generally in 
good condition; but in Lake County, a 
little farther north, without the care most 
people are unprepared to give, orange 
groves are a failure. I saw at least 
twenty deserted groves and homes to one 
that has prospered. Those who made 
openings in the pine woods, and planted 
these orchards, came along between 1880 
and 1890. They were most of them from 
city life—not a few ministers, lawyers 
and physicians—with borrowed capital, 
and no farm experience. A heavy frost 
came in 1886, but everything was on the 
boom till the winter of 1895, when the 
severest freeze Florida has ever known de- 
stroyed not only the fruit but the trees, 
and turned thousands of people into beg- 
gars. They had used up all their capi- 
tal, and no more could be borrowed. 
Most of them flocked out of the State, 
leaving cottages and groves behind for 
their creditors. A few, with more grit, 
skill and capital, fought out the battle, 
and adjusted themselves to changed con- 
ditions. These people have either fine 
groves (protected by huge fires when 
frost appears) or they have turned to 
other employments. 

All up and down the Atlantic border 
of the State you find the transformation 
already well worked out. Everyone has 
become a truck farmer. One crop of let- 
tuce is sown in November or December, 
and sent North in January; another im- 
mediately prepared for and harvested 
the last of February. Celery is then put 
in, to be sent North in June. After this 
third crop, crab grass is allowed to grow 
as a fodder crop, and hay crop—to be 


Yi was early in February when I en- 
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plowed under for the next season’s truck- 
ing. These folk have a wonderful advan- 
tage in the way of irrigation. They have 
only to bore down from ten to twenty 
feet to strike water, that will gush up in 
flowing wells, and has only then to be 
guided about their gardens. Every little 
back yard is a lettuce garden or a celery 
bed. Money comes in readily, and thrift 
is apparent. But you and I are after 
winter homes, and are not likely to be sat- 
isfied with this flat land—rich as its pros- 
pects may be. All of these regions 
are dotted with resorts, many of them 
very beautiful with their magnolias and 
palms. Tourists rarely go outside this 
section; and as a consequence their re- 
ports concerning Florida mean nothing 
more than what they see here near the 
coast. Burroughs speaks of the “tourist 
infested” region with some justice. 
Passing rapidly through these border 
counties, I started for the center of the 
State—where the conditions are totally 
different. The land thruout Lake County 
lies in great rolls and swells, and these 
occasionally rise to the hight of hills. 
Down in the hollows lie lakes—some- 
times only lily ponds—sometimes half a 
mile, or several miles, in length. Cir- 
cumstances directed me to the banks of 
Lake Lucy, a clean, clear body of water, 
half a mile across, and about two miles 
from the village of Sorrento. On the 
banks were several residences, and others 
were in sight. Some of these embraced 
superb orange groves, the trees loaded 
with golden globes, while grape fruit 
was pulling others down toward the 
ground. My neighbor, Mr. Hawkins, 
whose summer home is in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., said cordially, “Always help your- 
self, and to all that you can use.” He 
has spent some twenty winters here, but 
while keeping up his own orchard, does 
not advise any more orange planting. 
The soil is sandy, and of various de- 
grees of strength and quality. It is, 
however, easily enriched. I do not know 
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any part of the United States where Na- 


ture has provided more material for 


food, and at the same time for soil reno- 
vation. The velvet bean stands perhaps 
at the head of all legumes—growing 
from thirty to seventy feet in a season. 
It must be mowed early for hay; then it 
can be foddered for several weeks; and 
finally plowed under to enrich the soil. 
The only difficulty is that the farmer 
must be quick enough not to let every- 
thing grow out of his power of control. 
The hay, including the bean itself, is rel- 
ished by all sorts of animals, and for 
feeding quality is far ahead of any of 
our Northern forage plants. Cow peas 
are but little behind the velvet bean for 
all sorts of purposes—furnishing excel- 
lent food not only for animals but for 
fowls. Bermuda grass is another mar- 
velous product in the way of hay; but it 
is so exceedingly rank that in the course 
of three years the roots have to be cut 
with disc harrows or the sod plowed un- 
der. Beggarweed is another splendid 
plant for horses—either cut green or as 
hay; and is nearly as valuable for cattle 
and swine. Orchard grass thrives finely, 
and in some sections vetches and alfalfa. 
Now add to these cassava, a coarse sort 
of sweet potato, with roots two or three 
feet long, yielding ten tons to the acre, 
and you begin to see how very easily this 
part of Florida can take care of itself— 
so far as feeding domestic animals is 
concerned. Our Northern grains do 
fairly well, but are hardly needed—ex- 
cept oats, which produce good crops— 
especially after velvet beans. The real 
key to the situation lies in these wonder- 
ful legumes, with nodules on the roots 
that collect nitrogen from the air, and so 
enrich instead of exhausting the soil. I 
do not say that Florida farmers are ap- 
preciative of their advantages; but many 
of them—even the Crackers—are wak- 
ing up to scientific methods of soil cul- 
ture. One of these natives I found to 
be decidedly the most wideawake farmer 
about Sorrento. The State has yet to get 
ridof a fewmore of the get-rich-quick or- 
ange growers, and add a few more well 
trained Northern farmers. Yet I found 
the folk frank, cordial and good neigh- 
bors. The negro element is not large, 


nor is it of the poorest quality. 
For vegetables I had sweet potatoes 
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every day, dug freshly from the soil, 
when wanted. Irish potatoes grow 
equally well, but are planted in January 
and February. A good neighbor sent 
me bunches of carrots one foot long, fresh 
pulled out of his garden, and they were 
delicious. In fact, I found that a Florida 
vegetable garden might include every- 
thing that we grow at the North, espe- 
cially crisp lettuces and celery. On the 
higher lands watermelons absolutely 
“cover the ground” in June. They were 
planting the seeds of these melons in 
February. They are shipped to Northern 
markets, reaching New York a couple of 
weeks ahead of the Georgia crop. It was 
not an easy matter to find out exactly 
what hardy fruits could be grown, be- 
cause so much attention had been given 
to semi-tropical sorts. I think a dozen 
people told me that raspberries and black- 
berries would not thrive in Florida, but 
after a while I found a man who was 
growing Cuthbert raspberries success- 
fully, and I found blackberries of the 
trailing sort in great abundance. As for 
strawberries, some varieties do superbly 
—not always the varieties that thrive best 
in Northern gardens. Peaches and plums 
were in blossom February 15th,and could 
speak for themselves. Pear buds were 
just opening on March Ist, and tho 
slightly affected by the frost, promised a 
heavy crop. Only this must be borne in 
mind, that our Persian peach stock 
and our European plums and pears 
had better give way to Chinese peach 
stock, and to pears from the sand- 
pear stock. From these, however, su- 
perb sorts are being rapidly developed, 
so that nothing is lost by the change. 
Indeed, I think there is nothing more 
interesting about Florida than the fact 
that it opens new fields of horticul- 
tural research. Several varieties of ap- 
ples, including the Red Astrachan, 
Grimes Golden, Dutchess, Bismark, New- 
town Pippin, Gano and more of our very 
finest winter stock, do well in Lake 
County. 

Now add to an almost complete collec- 
tion of hardy fruits such tropicals as lo- 
quats, oranges, grape fruit, and you see 
what we have for a Florida orchard. 
Mulberries do wonderfully well, yield- 
ing enormous crops for birds as well as 
human beings. Fig trees stand in rows 

















alongside Japan persimmons, while wal- 
nuts and pecans constitute groves of their 
own. 

Beside the Scuppernong grape,a strictly 
Southern type, almost all our best grapes 
do well in Florida. Among the rest 
Brighton, Niagara, Herbert, Moore’s 
Early, and Diamond are very thrifty and 
prolific. It is not well to plant moder- 
ate-growing sorts, like Delaware, unless 
the vines are kept carefully trimmed and 
trained. There is a wild olive, flowering 
finely in early February, and furnishing 
the bees a very acceptable feast. It is of 
no value for fruit. I do not yet feel quite 
sure about gooseberries and currants, yet 
I believe that they can be grown, with 
common sense. Of course, our small 
fruits cannot be stuck down into the 
warm, sandy soil, without proper mulch- 
ing. Mulch, which is so very important 
here, is even more important where the 
soil easily dries and where the sun is 
fervid. 

All this while we are in the woods. 
In every direction the pine forest spreads 
itself, and homesteads are simply clear- 
ings, while roads are trails that connect 
these homes, or reach away to the towns. 
You are traveling all the time under 
great pine trees, that lift themselves with 
straight shafts, twenty inches in diame- 
ter, and forty feet to the limbs—often 
fifty or sixty. The soil is never muddy, 


but the sand makes wheeling with nar- - 


row tires somewhat difficult. Quite un- 
like what you would expect, these pine 
woods are everywhere green with grass, 
and most abundantly carpeted with flow- 
ers. There are no swamps in this part of 


the State, except the margins of one or: 


two streams. The lakes are everywhere 
free from marsh, and the water is even 
wholesome for drinking. Most of the 
lakes abound in fish, and these destroy 
the larvz of insects. I saw but two mos- 
quitoes while in the State. There are 
snakes, I suppose, but not any more than 
are found in New York and Illinois. 
Harmless small lizards bask in the sun, 
as I have seem. them in Connecticut. Al- 
ligators are in the larger rivers, but I do 
not know that there is any more harm 
from them than the loss of an occasional 
duck. But I saw wild ducks sitting on 
the water of Lake Lucy and white 
herons, as if they had no fear from any- 
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thing below. Quail fly up from every 
sly place, and deer are said to abound in 
the hummock land. 

Water can generally be reachedata depth 
of fifty to one hundred feet, and the more 
progressive farmers raise this with 
windmills into tanks. I found the cost 
of drilling such a well to be very much 
less than in our clay soils at the North— 
rarely exceeding fifty dollars for the well, 
and perhaps another fifty for the windmill, 
It is easy to reach surface water at a 
depths of fifteen or twenty feet. Whoever 
builds a home in Florida should certainly 
make sure of a thoroughly good well at 
the very outset. 

There is no stock law in Florida, and 
cattle run the woods freely—owned 
largely by Northern cattle kings, who get 
richby making the State afree pasturage. 
The Cracker element favors this disposi- 
tion of the land, because it allows them 
also free range for their horses and cattle. 
To secure a fresh growth of grass each 
year, fires are kindled in the dry weeds 
and underbrush. I was there just in time 
to see these fires, in long lines of flame, 
sweeping through the forests. Occasion- 
ally a tree that has a weak spot catches 
the flame, and creates a column of fire 
until it crashes to the ground. These fires 
destroy millions of young pines that are 
just starting; but worst of all, they burn 
up annually all that accumulation of vege- 
tation which should be carefully pre- 
served to add humus to the soil. It is 
necessary to plow fire lines eight or 
ten feet wide around homesteads and 
orchards, in order to keep out the 
flames. 

The turpentine men have come into the 
State recently, after exhausting the sup- 
ply in Georgia and the Carolinas, and are 
leasing or buying all the pine trees possi- 
ble. The trees are tapped ruthlessly, by 
slicing off great chips with an ax—a 
process that is repeated again and again, 
until after about three years the tree is 
ruined. The result will be a total change 
in the face of the country, and whatever 
pine lumber is left will be greatly en- 
hanced in value. Sawmills follow the 
turpentine gatherers, and lumber from 
Georgia pine is at present very cheap. It 
is a good time to purchase, anticipating 
the results of the destruction. 

I was awakened every morning by the 
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mocking birds—a bird after all not to be 
compared with our catbird for sweetness 
of song. Mourning doves could be 
heard in the distance at daybreak, and 
Bob Whites sent out their cheery notes 
from the edges of the gardens. A little 
later and one could distinguish the notes 
of the cardinal bird—a most superb 
neighbor, building nests close by the 
houses. As my visit was strictly economi- 
cal, I made no special study of the or- 
nithological and botanical features of the 
country, altho my son found his ento- 
mological researches very fascinating. It 
was warm enough at midday to take off 
our coats and sit in the shade, while but- 
terflies of gorgeous hue flew about us, 
and the mocking birds came near enough 
to exhibit their natural curiosity and 
shout all sorts of melodies. A soft breeze 
was invariably blowing either from the 
Gulf or the Coast, and never a northern 
edge to it. Toward night the temperature 
invariably cooled down, so that we were 
spending our evenings around a hearth- 
stone, where we had burning a pile of 
pine knots and pine cones. Robins were 
with us by the thousands; but about the 
20th of February they began their return 
flight to the North. It was a curious 
sight, about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
to see the flocks moving off, so many 
thousands of them as to darken the skies. 
This was kept up for three or four even- 
ings, after which only a few stragglers 
were seen. 

The fact is that Florida is a great open 
field for Northern farmers. It is not so 
tropical as has been represented. Only 
the southern tip of the State can be as- 
signed to pineapples, mangoes and sim- 
ilar fruits—altho most of these can be 
grown around houses in sufficient quan- 
tities for home use. The soil is sandy, 


but nowhere else in the world is there 
better provision by nature for adding to 
the humus—when a class of men gets 
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there with sense enough not to burn 
it up. 

Talking with all sorts of men, I found 
almost a unanimous conviction that the 
land should hereafter be planted with 
something besides oranges. Newcomers 
should only have a few trees for home 
use, and with them a few lemon trees, 
and loquats, and pineapples. I can say 
advisedly to a host of Northern farmers, 
Go to Florida. That is, go to Florida if 
you are willing to learn, and have the 
good sense to adjust yourself to new 
conditions. There are very few residents 
there now who have fairly tested the 
State or comprehended its marvelous 
possibilities. You do not have to spend 
a month getting ready for winter, and 
another month getting ready for spring. 
You can grow something at all seasons. 
Cows can be pastured or soiled for 
twelve months. Land, of the best qual- 
ity, can be procured for from five dollars 
to fifteen dollars per acre. Houses, such 
as climate and comfort demand, can be 
erected for from five hundred to a thou- 
sand dollars. There are no coal bills, 
and your wood practically costs you only 
the expense of cutting. You are not be- 
ing worn out by the severity of rough 
winters. I was myself astounded at the 
simplicity of the problem, and shall build 
a home for myself and family at once— 
where we will spend five months of the 
year. 

The true policy, of course, is to create 
homes. Go there, not to get rich, but to 
live well. Grow what you can eat and 
use, before you begin to grow for mar- 
ket. Buy as many acres of pines as you 
can afford, for within twenty years pine 
lumber. will surely be scarce. Build a 
neat and comfortable house, and not a 
picnic arbor nor a shanty. Then sit 
down and study the condition of things, 
and the situation, and adjust yourself to 


modest home-growing. 
Cuinton, N. Y. 

















In and Around Mukden 


BY J. H. DE FOREST, D. D. 


[This is another of Dr. De Forest’s interesting articles on his trip through Manchuria 
under the auspices of the Japanese Young Men’s Christian Association.—Ep1rTor.] 


den, a distance of forty miles, 
we pass thru one of the greatest 
battlefields in the world, where the two 
battle lines along the Shaho River 
hugged each other for months until at 


B “tena ¢ Liaoyang and Muk- 


of ceaseless fighting, where their loss in 
killed, wounded and prisoners was over 
150,000. This is called the Mukden 
Battle. 

I was in Tokyo at the war office in 
March when the news came that the 

















“What part did you have in the fight?” I asked Colonel 


atari. “O, ver 
tured some 200 
their officer rode.” 


little,” he modestly replied. 
ussians out here and the white horse 
‘Please mount and let me snap you.’ 


“I cap- 


And here he is, a common combination of a Japanese offi- 


cer on a Russian horse. 


last another Kuropatkin defeat and 
hasty retreat that left 13,333 dead Rus- 
sians on the field, and resulted in the 
Mukden-Fusan battle line of one hun- 
dred miles. This ended in a far more 
overwhelming defeat and utter rout of 
the 350,000 Russians during fifteen days 





Russian line was contracting and break- 
ing under the deadly assaults of Oyama’s 
invincible armies. A month later I was 
riding slowly in a freight car thru the 
Shaho region, every mile of which was 
strewn with signs of the fierce struggle, 
and where some of my warm Japanese 








The brilliant, scholarly Major Yamaoka, who was sent 
to demand the surrender of Port Arthur, August 
16th, 1 d was severely wounded in the 
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Mukden battles of March, 1905. 


friends had met their fate. Trenches 
were seen in every direction, and the 
underground holes in which the troops 
of both sides had burrowed during the 
intense cold. Every culvert and bridge 
was barricaded and guarded by Japanese 
soldiers, lest some Chinese hireling 
should dynamite the track, and thus 
break the one slender line of Japanese 
communications. Captured guns and 
broken carriages of every description 
were collected here and there by the 
railroad. And I caught sight of some 
of those huge siege guns that had made 
Stoessel feel weak and that had pounded 
to death the Russian battleships in Port 
Arthur. These same guns had been 
transported north and had brought dis- 
may into the ranks of the enemy ‘way 
up in the Shaho fight. 

A battlefield is an impressive sight, 
with its pieces of guns and shells, caps, 
cartridge-boxes, boots, clothing, and 
desolation in general. But I saw one 
ludicrous pile of things, a brass band, 
the pieces of which were of enormous 
dimensions. They were heaped up 
against a wall and had the appearance 





Mrs. Yamaoka, daughter of Baron Hosokawa, head of 
the Peeress’ School. 


of having suffered with bullet wounds 
and shell explosions much like their 
former owners. 

Every portion of the way was full of 
exciting sights, made more exciting by 
the vivid explanations of the officer in 
the car. The one thing conspicuously 
absent was villages. All that region had 
been swept clean of houses. Scores of 
flourishing villages had disappeared, and 
even the ancestral graveyards, now tree- 
less, were almost beyond recognition. 
Hundreds of thousands of Chinese refu- 
gees had fled for their lives, utterly 
ruined by the battles of aliens waged 
upon their farms. I found 50,000 of 
these in Mukden alone, and it is deserv- 
ing of permanent record that 10,000 of 
these were being successfully cared. for 
by one missionary, Dr. Christie, of Scot- 
land. 

We reached Sakaton, fifteen miles 
south of Mukden, and from there had 
to ride in Chinese carts, for the retreat- 
ing Russians had blown up the long 
railroad bridge across the Hunho River. 
Heretofore they had left millions of dol- 
lars worth of beautiful brick and stone 

















dwellings and stations and barracks in 
Dalny, Newchwang, Liaoyang and all 
along the way, intending to come back 
before long and take possession again 
after driving the little Japs into the sea. 
But after the Liaoyang experience, they 
got discouraged about coming back 
again, and from there north they blew 
up bridges and destroyed things gener- 
ally. 

At Sakaton I had a memorable expe- 
rience of joy and sorrow. Every one 
has read of the brilliant herald whom 
Nogi sent to Stoessel in the early days 
of the siege demanding the surrender of 
Port Arthur. He was Major K. Yama- 
oka, one of the ablest and most cultured 
of the younger officers in the Japanese 
army. A master of European languages, 
and thoroughly conversant with the 
war history of western nations, it was a 
delight to listen to his sustained conver- 
sations. He was in the war with China, 
and later shared in the march of the al- 
lied armies on Pekin. Just before this 
present war broke out, he told me in a 
modest way that he thought the soldiers 
of Japan were not inferior to those of 
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Russia, and he was confident from what 
he had witnessed that the Russians were 
a far more cruel lot, capable of bayonet- 
ing even women and children with the 
glee of demons. He added in subdued 
yet determined tones, “We will sacrifice 
everything, even wives and children, but 
we will never yield to Russia.” 

Well, this officer, beloved by so many 
foreigners too, was in the Mukden bat- 
tles and was shot in his right temple, the 
bullet passing behind his right eye and 
coming out of his left. I heard this 
news at Newchwang, and when I 
reached Liaoyang the surgeons there 
kindly searched the records of all their 
hospitals and assured me that the Major 
had not come there. So at Sakaton I 
asked my military host if he had heard 
anything of Yamaoka, and he replied, 
“QO, he came here yesterday and is now 
over in that house.” Our carts were al- 
ready provided for us to ride to Muk- 
den, but I begged permission to stay 
over one night with the Major. When 
in Tokyo I had called on his wife, the 
daughter of Baron Hosokawa, and had 
taken in my arms the tiny little baby 














A common sight from the cars as you go from Dalney to Mukden. 
the Japanese, who think they are hardly worth taking. 





These Russian guus were “presented” to 
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As he talked he occasionally 
passed his hand slowly over his 
eyes and temple, and I could not 
but notice anew what I had long 
known, the delicacy and shapeli- 
ness of the Japanese hand. How 
can such a woman’s hand with 
such slender fingers wield the 
sword with such. fatal effects? 
When talking with some officers 
later on, I spread my broad, thick, 
stub-fingered hand on the table 
and challenged them to show 
theirs, which they did with a jolly 
laugh at the contrast. It is this 
lady hand that makes Japan fa- 
mous for its art and its surgeons, 
and its swordsmen too. 

On leaving the. hospital, I pri- 
vately asked the surgeon whether 
there was any chance of the Ma- 
jor’s recovering sight with his 
right eye, to which he replied, 
“No, never. But we let him talk.” 
He is in Tokyo now and has been 
promoted to Lieutenant-Colonel. 
But whether he ever sees again the 
faces of wife and boys and friends 
or not, I feel sure that the world 








Gen. McArthur, Col. West, Capt. Lynch. on the rorch of 


the Llama Temple at Mukden, April roth, 1905. 


boy born since the father went to Man- 
churia, and that would be good news for 
the wounded man. 

It was astonishing to find the same 
power of brilliant conversation in a man 
through whose head a shrapnel shot had 


passed. He owned up to no pain as he 
sat in bed and talked for an hour. 
“How did you feel when you were hit? 
Did you faint?” I asked. “Not a bit 
of it. I was perfectly conscious, but I 
thought I had been struck with a stick. 
So I sat down and began to feel around 
and I found my left eye hanging in 
shreds down my cheek. But I thought 
I could distinguish the troops and some 
trees with my right eye, and so when 
these bandages are taken off, I fancy I 
shall see. And if I can fairly well dis- 
tinguish objects, I'll be back again on 
the battle line, where I'll stay to the 
finish. The hole at first was over half 
an inch in diameter, but it’s already near- 
ly closed up.” 


will hear again from that gifted 
brain. 

The next day we rode thru 
one of those blinding sand 
storms into the ancient capital, and to 
Field Marshal Oyama’s Headquarters, 
where his aide-de-camp, Captain Tan- 
aka, gave us a pleasant welcome. The 
Marshal, busy as he was just at this 
time with interviews and consultations 
with his generals and the Chinese au- 
thorities, found time to receive me. I 
had never before met this illustrious war- 
rior, but there flashed into my mind a 
description of him by a certain disgrun- 
tled war correspondent ten years ago, at 
the capture of Port Arthur, stating in 
effect that Oyama’s blood-thirsty face 
was all aglow over the barbarous slaugh- 
ter of the garrison, including women 
and children. Nothing of this ferocity 
was apparent in the genial face of the 
old gentleman at Mukden. Mar- 
chioness Oyama, when a little girl, was 
sent to New Haven, and was for a while 
a member of Dr. Leonard Bacon’s fam- 
ily, where I had seen her. He too vis- 
ited New Haven about the same time. 
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With a fatherly look, he remarked that 
I was in danger of being annoyed as a 
possible Russian, and so he ordered 
Captain Tanaka to provide a badge that 
would protect me. He inquired about 
the success of the Y. M. C. A. work 
among the soldiers. Then I was locat- 
ed in the Russian Bank that was, and 
the next five days were filled with most 
interesting excursions under the guid- 
ance of gendarmes and commissioned 
officers. 

Major-General Fukushima, of whom 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT already 
know, is the Chief of Staff, and I heard 
from him briefly about the series of re- 
cent battles. On my speaking of Likampo 
as the key to Mukden, he said it was a 
key, there being several others. He told 
in racy English about the capture of the 
baggage and whole commissariat in its 
disastrous retreat. The wagons covered 
the plains in a mass fifteen miles long and 
three wide, and were by all odds the rich- 
est bag thus far taken in the war. In 
speaking of the effect of the war 
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on the wayside, and the living horses 
stuck in the mud, maddened under the 
murderous lashes of. their drivers and 
wishing they, too, were dead—this is the 
chief picture I carry in my mind of this 
slimy city of 200,000. Such a condition 
of things was a real peril to the Japanese 
army, and, knowing this, the military ad- 
ministrator had levieda sanitarytax on the 
city, the first one probably the people had 
ever heard of. That is one of the things 
included in that word so highly prized in 
Japan—“education.” But for this zeal of 
the Japanese for healthy conditions, the 
present heat of 95 degrees in the shade 
might breed a pestilence that would im- 
peril the army. So I go on to Likampo. 

Two springless Chinese carts and a 
mounted gendarme were provided for 
Mr. Fujioka and myself. One would 


think that a village only twelve miles 
from Mukden, where three days’ des- 
perate fighting had left over 3,000 dead 
on the field, and where vast quantities of 
ammunition and stores were captured, 





on the Chinese, he emphasized 
the one word that every Japanese 
loves—“education.” The Chi- 
nese will never wake up without 
education, and it will probably be 
a long process. 

Well, this is rather a long in- 
troduction to Mukden. But, 
after all, Mukden is little else 
to the spectator than a great city 
with low, unattractive brick 
houses on the main streets and 
everywhere else only mud hovels 
packed thick along the vilest 
streets. I saw a row of carts, 
each drawn by three horses, stuck 
helplessly in the mud not a block 
from the Marshal’s Headquar- 
ters. That Mukden mud! If 
the ordinary plains produce kow- 
liang twelve feet high, the streets 
of Mukden, if put to farming 
purposes, ought to raise pump- 
kins a mile in diameter. I saw 
two dead horses one day lying in 
the gateway, and they had been 
whipped to death for not drag- 
ging their carts thru this bottom- 
less mud and filth. The beastly 











black hogs that rooted in theblack 
mud of the streets, the dead horses 


The temporary grave of Lieut. Col. Yoshioka on the place 


where he fell. 
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could be easily found. But apparently 
there are no roads in Manchuria, at any 
rate there were none in the regions where 
the battles had been fought. Of course 
the villages had disappeared. Thousands 
of impressed carts, loaded and empty, in 
lines that in some cases extended five 
miles, drawn by a mixture of mule, don- 
key, horse and bull, the four kinds being 
sometimes hitched to one cart, the drivers 
of which had no lines, but flourished ten- 
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his best man, the color bearer of his regi- 
ment, Lieutenant Kishiwada, to conduct 
us over the field. 

What a horrible fight it was around 
and in this village! I began to see how 
this insignificant hamlet that is not on 
the maps was one key to the Mukden 
victory. It was of course valuable as 
one of the fortified outposts in the Rus- 
sian line, but far more than that, it was 
necessary that the Japanese should by a 
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Cavalry Horses and Bivouac Shelters of the Third Japanese ArmyDivision in a valley near the village of 


Luchupo, about four miles north of Port Arthur. 


field at the left, beyond the trees, is a tethered balloon, used for reconnoitering. Copyright, 


derwood & Underwood, New York. 


foot poles with ten-foot lashes, were go- 
ing over the plain in various directions, 
dodging the trenches and the wide, 
swampish mud holes. The Chinese of 
whom our guide inquired could only point 
in the direction of Likampo, and that we 
already knew. It took four hours to get 
there, but it paid. Our coming had been 
telegraphed to Colonel Watari, in charge, 
and as he was of the Sendai garrison he 
gave .us a warm welcome, and detailed 


The broad top shaped object faintly seen in the 


istant 
1904. Un- 


desperate attack hold as many Russians 
as possible here, while General Nogi 
swung his division far around in the 
rear ninety miles north, where he even- 


tually surprised the retreating army 
and nearly ground it to powder. The 
Japanese at Likampo had a terrible task 
to perform. With only one brigade they 
had to attack and defeat a whole Rus- 
sian corps behind trenches. It was fear- 
ful odds in point of numbers, five Rus- 
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sians to one Japanese, but it was yet 
more fearful in that the Japanese could 
not approach by counter trenches, be- 
cause the ground was frozen several feet 
deep. So they did the impossible in 
this way—they crawled up on their bel- 
lies thru the snow, pushing sandbags in 
front to protect their heads, until they 
could get close enough for bayonet 
work. They held every inch of ground 
gained, and fought without sleep for 
three days. They at last reached the 
village, where they fought for the pos- 
session of the houses one by one, until 
the gateways were clogged with the 
corpses of Russians and Japanese piled 
one on the other. Every officer of the 
Thirty-third Regiment was either killed 
or wounded. At the crisis Lieutenant- 
Colonel Yoshioka made his name im- 
mortal by penetrating the Russian lines, 
where he came face to face with the 
Russian Chief of Staff, and with one de- 
scending stroke of his sword cleft him 
from shoulder to stomach, but he also 
fell at the same time riddled with bul- 
lets. 

Deeds of exceptional merit naturally 
receive the written encomium of brigade 
and division commanders, but it is rare 
indeed that a name is heralded thruout 
the whole twelve divisions of the army. 
There are only three such, I was told, 
and Yoshioka is one of them. He with 
his 4,000 men held 20,000 Russians for 
three days and nights, inflicting a loss 
of 8,000 in killed and wounded, and 
meanwhile Nogi was making that mar- 
velous flank march of ninety miles in 
four days. Not only did Yoshioka de- 
feat this superior force, and enable Nogi 
to flank the Russians, but he won one of 
the strategic roads to Mukden. But his 
regiment was virtually annihilated. That 
is the price Japan is willing to pay, if 
necessary, for every victory. And this 
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is all I studied up of the hundred mile 
battlefield. 

While in Mukden I lunched with our 
General MacArthur, Colonel West and 
Captain Lynch, who were living in what 
was left of the Llama Temple in the 
suburbs of the city. The wide temple 
hall had been stored full with Russian 
rifles, bicycles, cooking utensils and 
stores. But the retreat was so sudden 
that the stores could not be carried off, 
and so the Russians burned this historic 
building. The priest’s quarters in the 
rear escaped the fire, and there we 
lunched; and I may add, at the expense 
of the Emperor’s private purse. The 
Diet, in voting the war budget, made no 
provision for the foreign military at- 
tachés. The Emperor therefore gener- 
ously takes them all as his guests. I 
know very well that no Japanese would 
wish this Imperial act to be coarsely 
trumpeted abroad, but I think a courtesy 
that involves the comfort and even lux- 
ury of scores of foreigners on the bat- 
tlefield for months, and even years per- 
haps, is of international significance, and 
may well be mentioned with sincere ap- 
preciation. 

My regret on leaving Mukden was 
that I could not accept the rare privilege 
of visiting the newly forming battle line 
toward Kirin. But it was no small 
thing to have seen a section of the bat- 
tle line where more than three-quarters 
of a million men made a desperate fight 
of two weeks, the shock of which re- 
sulted in a total of 250,000 killed, 
wounded and prisoners. It was the 
greatest victory that Liberty confru. ‘ing 
Despotism ever won. It was one more 
irrevocable step forward and upward in 
the universal struggle for what the Ja- 
panese call Seigi Jindo—Righteousness 
and Humanity. 


Muxpen, MaNncHurpRIA. 





A Little Owl of Florence 


“NIL INVITA MINERVA.” 
(Stemma Vecchia.) 


BY E, I, PRIME-STEVENSON 


Spada, in Florence, that humid, 
grey morning, my glance fell on 
the display of limp pigeons, depressed 
canaries, and nondescript song-birds, all 
the worse for shop-wear, and all huddled 
in filth and gloom together, in the narrow 
shop of a bird-fancier. Then I caught 
sight of a less familiar captive—a re- 
markably small brown owl, only about as 
big as my hand, staring out from a dirty 
cage, with that look of mingled misery 
and indignation that wild birds often have 
when suddenly shut into noisy and close 
incarceration. Now, a wood-bird of al- 
most any sort, brought captive to a town 
street, means an abominable crime to me, 
as to most persons. Under Italian condi- 
tions, the unlucky prize is simply a mar- 
tyr. Besides this, all owls happen to have 
a positive, honorable sort of claim on my 
humble self, because of what may be 
called family reasons; on the strength of 
a certain usage now some hundreds of 
years old, and, more than that, thru a 
tradition not merely hundreds but thou- 
sands of years respected, as runs “the tale 
of Troy divine.” 
This little fellow looked up at me with 
a specially melancholy reminder, I 
thought, of what was just my bounden 
pagan duty. So after a short but voluble 
wrangle over the price of the creature (a 
dicker purely for the sake of principle), 
I bought the object of my solicitude fora 
lira and a half—some thirty cents—and 
brought him away with me. The little 
owl, so the dealer informed me, had been 
“sent over from Vallombrosa” a few days 
earlier. “An owl from Vallombrosa” 
sounds well. His vendor also remarked 
that the captive was wonderfully tame 
(“meravighosamente addomesticata’). In 
denial of which statement, the owl at once 
bit me. But such little owls have no 
great biting powers; and I did indeed 
note that this one was by no means so 
agitated as might be during his traverse 


A S I came down the dingy. Via della 


over the Piazzi Santa Maria Novella to 
the hotel where | was wintering. He 
stared at me all the way, with a certain 
degree of sedate gratitude and friendli- 
ness, I fancied. At any rate, within an 
hour, there he hung, in a fine new cage, in 
the pleasant court of (appropriately 
named) the Hotel Minerva. And so for- 
several weeks was I interested in one of 
the most amusing, unconventional, and 
companionable pets that have come to my 
hand; and I am sure that his memory is 
green in the vicinity of the arid Piazza 
Santa Maria Novello today, and also that 
his owl-biography deserves print. Dur- 
ing the carrying of him to his new en- 
vironment, I had fixed on a dignified and 
Hellenic name for him, and also had re- 
membered that servants of even the best 
hotels are not too delicate in their curi- 
osity. So when the little owl was hung 
up on the vine-grown wall of the Min- 
erva’s court—he looking down at me the 
while, with a most odd, stolid approval of 
all that I did, I thought—over his head 
was written in Italian as “choice” as 
Hamlet’s taste would Have accepted— 
“My name is Zeno. I am very wise, but 
also timid. Please do not tease and 
frighten me.” And I am bound to say this 
pathetic injunction was respected, day 
by day. Never was any queer little bird 
more kindly entreated, even by Italians, 
who love pets in general, and hate owls in 
particular, as being “unlucky” things. 
The only exception to the rule was on the 
part of one extremely clever member of 
the Minervian establishment. This was 
the big white house-cat, named Galileo. 
Galileo had private and cattish ideas as 
to owls—far removed from those of a 
humane nature—and Galileo could not 
(so far as I know) read. But fortunately 
Galileo, though often prowling about 
Zeno’s cage, and even staring up at him 
at short range, in a most offensive, cold- 
blooded, calculating manner—to the ex- 
cessive perturbation of Zeno—was never 
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able to compass a tragedy that, I am sure, 
over and over again was earnestly re- 
hearsed, or near to that. 

This little owl was of the “civetta” 
species, common all over Italy. Wheth- 
er Shelley’s “aziola—a little downy owl” 
is identical, I cannot say. Zenino’s color 
was a dusky brown, with white fiecks. 
He was only a few inches high, as I 
have said. But he had already his full 
growth. He belonged (I hope I should 
write “belongs,” for I should he sorry 
to feel that over such a tiny pattern of 
dignity and wisdom and harmlessness, 
the preterit yet is needed) to the “semi- 
nocturnal” sort. This made him much 
the more interesting; because instead of 
being somnolent and stupid all day long, 
and brisk only as nightfall came on, 
Zenino—for so he soon was addressed 
with true Italian affection in diminutives 
—was as lively as a grig in daylight 
hours, save for a few forty-winks epi- 
sodes, now end then. Moreover, as far 
as I could ever discover, Gabriele, the 
hotel cook, was correct in declaring that 
Zenino “slept like a good Christian all 
I had 


night, and disturbed nobody.” 
feared that Zenino would hoot and tu- 
whit, to-whco, in the darkness, which 
(Shakespeare to the contrary) is not at 
all “a merry note” to nervous guests in 


an inn. But no such bad manners. 
His only sounds, first and last, all the 
time that I had him consisted of three 
sorts. The first was a wonderfully pret- 
ty, soft, descending chirrup. It ran 
down through nearly an octave of the 
minor scale; almost always pitched in 
A, as I took pains to ascertain. This 
ejaculation came when Zeno was really 
interested in anything but, nota bene, 
without being frightened by it; or if 
he was contented, pleased, and found 
the outer world generally going well for 
him. This swift chromatic gamut was 
also his regular, almost never-failing 
salute to myself, or to any one else that 
he came to know and to trust—I dare 
not ascribe any really warmer senti- 
ments to him, for he was reticent to the 
last as to such. Even if I went to his 
cage late at night, or spoke to him early 
in the morning, before removing the 
thick cloth that protected him from 
Florentine winter cold, I could scarcely 
say to him “Zenino! Zenino! Art thou 
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asleep?” before this clear, soft answer 
came. I knew that his wonderful yel- 
low eyes were wide open, even in the 
gloom, watching for the visitor. Of his 
other sounds later, for the benefit of 
anybody else who chances on an owl as 
a pet and who may be (as I. was) rather 
perplexed at the diet problem, let me 
say here that Zeno lived exclusively on 
raw beef-heart, cut up into the smallest 
possible dice. Mice, I could not pur- 
vey him; and I am by no means sure if 
he could have moused one. He would 
not touch any other sort of raw meat 
than the heart, so long as I had him; not 
even liver, nor sundry more aristocratic 
portions of an animal. He was fed al- 
ways at about five o’clock in the even- 
ing—a lucky remembrance on my part 
of the customs in German zoological 
collections. He promptly began eating, 
when the fare was put before him; and 
when he had had enough, nothing 
would make him long play the polite 
glutton. After some weeks he would 
also eat, in the early afternoon, a very 
few bits from my hand; but only as if 
for civility’s sake and to show that there 
was no hard feeling on his part—nor 
stomach-ache. He ate (in the whole 
dusk, or evening) a cube of beef’s heart 
about two inches square, a single pound 
lasting him several days. The dealer 
assured me that Zenino would “never 
drink water, never!—civette never drink 
water.” This was not at all the case; for 
Zeno supped down about a half a gill 
daily. I found, what was more to my 
surprise, he presently developed a vague 
liking for a bath! This I used to give 
him when he was privileged to pass a 
morning up in my room—from the win- 
dow of which he would survey the Piaz- 
za below with a intense but cultivated 
interest that cannot be described in its 
solemn  drollery!—bending, turning, 
quirking his round head with vast 
shrewdness, now and then looking over 
at me. Contrary to my expectations, 
too, Zeno was a remarkably cleanly 
pet; and when his cage was put in neat 
order for the day, not to speak of his 
own small person, he showed a distinct 
sense of neatness in his housekeeping, 
highly commendable in Italy. 

As time passed on, Zeno became a 
still more friendly little compariion. He 
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was almost daily brought up into my_ 


room. His cage being set on my writing- 
table, only a few inches from my hand, he 
would remain on his perch, often for an 
hour, making almost no bodily, general 
movements, but perfectly alert to the 
smallest motion I might make, and fol- 
lowing my pen or pencil with keenest ob- 
servation. Sometimes it seemed to me 
that he really would—could—speak. Ah, 
that quintessently wise, deliberate, judi- 
cial, pyrrhonistic, pagan stare! But Zeno 
never spoke, that is, any recognizable hu- 
man vocables, though now and then emit- 
ting that soft, half-plaintive, half-pleased 
owl-remark in his swift half-tones. An 
excellent understanding came to us—to a 
certain degree, that is to say. Also, I 
took great pains that he should become 
used to the sound of his owner’s voice. 
To that end, I thought the most delicate 
and literary attention that could be paid 
to any owl alive (and obliged to hearken) 
was to read good books to him, in his 
native idiom. So we went through to- 
gether cheerful scenes from Goldoni, 


fragments of Metastasio, Alfieri, Tasso 
and Guarini; and even discreet passages 


from Dante. All which Zenino seemed 
greatly to approve. But, on the other 
hand, I discovered that Zeno had no taste 
for modern literature whatever. _ He cer- 
tainly gave me to understand that he 
thought D’Annunzio, for instance, merely 
a shallow, lurid, over-advertised bore—lit- 
tle more than a terribly super-rated spin- 
ner of phrases. And his poor opinion of 
several contemporaries—Bracco, Negri, 
Deledda, Giacosa,and Arturo Graf—was 
unmistakable. I read him once an article 
by Matilda Serao, from the Giorno, 
and he became so nervous, that I had to 
soothe him by a long excerpt from Soph- 
ocles. Apropos, how far he understood 
languages other than Italian I never 
could quite decide; for altho I am per- 
fectly convinced that owls know almost 
everything—as do cats—withoutthetrou- 
ble of learning anything, still Zenino had 
had but a country up-bringing in Vallom- 
brosa, despite its convent and Miltonic 
magnetism. I have not forgotten the af- 
ternoon in which I tried him with a spe- 
cially favorable bit of Ibsen. Then and 
there came the only time in which I ever 
saw Zeno first yawn, next cast up two 
or three of those queer little pellets that 
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owls so expertly reject—and then, in a 
few moments more he fell down from 
his perch, having had a perfect exposition 
of sleep come over him! The humiliated 
look with which he picked himself up, and 
hopped to the perch again—yet as if he 
blamed me for such an accident—was 
eloquent of a tacit criticism. 

Even in the kindest captivity, time 
hangs heavy on any self-respecting little 
owl’s feathers. Zeno passed his day in 
alternately intense tranquillity, or in fits 
of restless fussery. When nobody was 
visibly about and he had nothing else to 
think of, he would prove (in a way that 
went to my heart) how strong in his tiny 
brown bosom was the wish for freedom. 
He would hop back and forth on the cage 
floor, fluttering at the bars sometimes, 
with frantic monotony. Or for an half 
hour he was peering out from below the 
door, with a new, fierce light in his topaz 
eyes—making no sound the while, but 
restless, until the restlessness was pain- 
fully infectious to my own nerves. But 
then if any one would go to him and talk 
to him, the result was his being diverted 
from this unrest, and his waxing quite 
cheerful once more. A fine way of keep- 
ing him from these useless paroxysms 
was to appeal to his intense curiosity. A 
bit of wood, a stone, a gay fragment of 
tile, laid in his cage would engross his 
little brain for hours. Perched above it, 
eyeing it now from one side, now an- 
other, studying its every detail from a 
safe distance; or else, if satisfied it was 
harmless, testing its traits by pokes with 
his furry foot and bites with his beak, 
would Zenino show his philosophic seri- 
ousness of head-piece. At such times he 
was extremely droll. But all words fail 
when I would describe how he used to 
behave when a mirror was in sight—and 
his image in it. First and last, he never 
grew used to that sort of thing; and, in 
fact, I gave up allowing him ever to be 
near to what seemed to trouble, to ter- 
rify, to bewilder him so extraordinarily. 
Even philosophy failed Zeno then; and 
had the mirror been the Gorgon-shield 
of his divine patroness, Minerva herself, 
matters could hardly have been more agi- 
tating. He would swell himself out, 
every feather on end, till he was as big 
as two normal Zenos. Then, alternately 
crouching down and stretching up to his 
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full seven inches, his eyes glaring and 
his beak clapping, he would try to attack 
this double—in a perfect fury! Indeed, 
Zeno was a regular little fire-eater at 
heart, quite as becomes all distant rela- 
tives of the birds of prey, bigger or little. 
I have mentioned the dangerous, suave 
manners of Galileo, the great cat. In 
spite of all that I could do, of course 
Galileo found divers chances greatly to 
frighten Zenino—once being caught just 
in act of a most noble spring that 
perhaps had not been wholly in vain. 
But with Galileo in view, my small Zeno 
would swell his whole panoply out to the 
fullest feather, would open to their 
widest his wings, stare back at his foe 
like an eaglet, and hiss like a very cat 
himself, in defiance of all Galileo’s claws 
and teeth! The sight of that tiny caged 
creature’s helpless bravery had some- 
thing splendid in it! But everybody in 
the hotel took pains, I am sure, that such 
tests of it should not often occur. 

I think there never was an owl, even 
in an Athenian temple, a more general 
favorite—omens or not in contrariness 
to the sentiment. And also I came to be- 
lieve that every man, woman and child in 
the neighborhood of Boccaccio’s famous 
rendezvous, Santa Maria Novella, knew of 
our Zenino’s existence, and took personal 
interest in it. Perfectly amazing to me 
were the daily inquiries from strangers, 
tradespeople, the clerks in the postal sta- 
tion, the school children in the Piazza! 
“Come sta, la Sua civetta? Va bene Suo 
Zenino?” I met such amiable inquiries 
continually. Great, too, was the interest 
in the domestic regimen of the Minerva, 
when, as the Winter advanced, and Ze- 
no grew tamer and tamer, he was actu- 
ally allowed to flutter about my room for 
an hour daily. Really this license was 
amusing enough to figure where I began 
to think Zeno otherwise might figure— 
in the daily papers, which in Florence 
have mighty little of which to write. To 
see Zenino put his round, big-little head 
on one side, to decide if the cage-door 
was really open—to mark his sedate hop- 
hop, “down and out”—to see him walk 
along the table on his toes, peering at me 
as if for final leave—to watch him flit up 
softly to the window cornice, to the 
clothes tree, sidle about, often force his 
way into some cranny not at all made for 


his occupancy—these were memorable 
vignettes in the story of my ownership 
of him. He loved to hide, and being so 
small he could hide well. Once I looked 
for him in vain for ten minutes, not be- 
ing able to trace him at all, till suddenly 
I perceived his round orbs staring at me 
from over the top of an old shoe, where 
he had crept. I may add that there was 
always a terrible battle between us when 
the time came for Zeno to be restored 
to his cage, and so to be sent downstairs 
for the evening and bed. He would hiss, 
sprawl, struggle, bite and claw my hand 
like a perfect little devil! What was 
more, sometimes he would not allow me 
the slightest liberty with him for the rest 
of the afternoon, conducting himself with 
a manner aggrieved, irritable—as of one 
who has been scandalously abused and 
hocussed. But, as above-mentioned, his 
bites were not perceptible, compared 
with a parrot’s geometric nippings 

Just here, perhaps, I may as well an- 
swer the question lurking at hand as to 
whether Zenino really ever became “per- 
fectly tamed.” I cannot, I am sorry to 
say, reply in the affirmative as clearly as 
vanity would make me wish to do. He 
certainly grew to tolerate his master and 
some other acquaintances. Olinto, a 
young waiter from the dining-room, was 
in Zenino’s good graces. For Adolfo, a 
handsome young Tuscan, who was busy 
about the hotel court, he seemed to have 
also a rather distinct approval—in fact, 
Adolfo and Zeno used to have con- 
versations together; and Adolfo, too, 
was successful in making Zeno prompt- 
ly to go thru that curious “bow- 
ing” evolution of body, so funny at all 
times on the part of the owl family. Zeno 
certainly loved to have his head scratched. 
If one made plain overtures that way, 
without sudden movements of the hand, 
parrot-like he would allow the scratching 
for as long as the hand could convenient- 
ly keep on. But—his temper was, first 
and last, uncertain! The unexpected was 
always happening with it. He never 
lost his fierce little spirit. He was ad 
finem a caged wild birdlet of prey, re- 
senting his predicament, and hating at 
heart his best friends. I know that others 
have had more successful personal rela- 
tions with owl pets, and I am sure I did 
all that patience and real affection could 
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do to win Zeno’s distinct regard. But 
I cannot say I ever achieved it in full. 
As the time drew on for me to pass 
onward to the South the disposition of 
Zeno became an acute problem. For 
while regretiul to give him up, I felt 
that he would prove an impossible addi- 
tion to my luggage and one’s travel- 
cares. My idea had always been to 
take him to the green alleys of Filor- 
ence’s “Cascine,” when the time for part- 
ing would be ripe,—and so to set him 
free, in his proper woodland haunt— 
that he might fly, forgive and forget. 
The severity of the winter, too, would 
then be over, and no danger of turning 
out my pet upon a cold world to shift 
for himself. But friends reminded me 
that the season was subject to inclemen- 
cies; that Zeno had not acquired— 
probably—imany really useful experi- 
ences in independent bird-life—that 
never had any owl been so much petted, 
now to his own future peril; and that 
Italians shot owls with peculiar con- 
scientiousness. So a _ medical friend 
kindly took Zenino off my hands. 
Whether the medical friend liked Zenino, 
on further acquaintance, as much as had 
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been indicated when the matter of the 
transfer was mooted, and whether Zeni- 
no liked his new home and patron— 
as he certainly ought to have done— 
these queries I cannot decide, though 
often even now they haunt me. At any 
rate, my intimacy with this little pro- 
tégé of Pallas Athene had been a be- 
guiling one; and certainly wholly not a 
case of “Minerva nil invita’ so far as my 
efforts went. If Zeno lives, caged or 
free (for the new possessor was also 
owner of a suburban villa, and had ex- 
pressed pleasing ideas of letting Zeno 
flit where he would, as warm weather 
came on)—I wish him well; and also all 
the field-mice that were not possible for 
him when in town-confinement. In that 
little browa, downy, orbic head of his, 
behind those marvelous eyes, of inscru- 
table gaze, were I am sure, many 
“thoughts of great value, worthy cogi- 
tations.” If I failed to improve, better 
my chances of such sagacious company, 
combined with such an odd and shy or- 
nithological personality, why, the fault 
surely was mine alone in venturing out 
of my intellectual depth. 


Municu, GERMANY. 


The New Capital of Australia 


BY HENRY STEAD 


Editor of the “Review of Reviews for Australia.” 


gument, recriminative and other- 
wise, the site for the Federal 
Capital of the Commonwealth of Austra- 
lia has been definitely decided upon. 
When Federation was brought about, 
one of the conditions was that the Capital 
of the Commonwealth should be in New 
South Wales territory. This was ar- 
ranged in order to secure the adherence 
of the Mother State to the Union. In 
order, however, to compensate Victoria 
for this, it was also agreed that Sydney 
should not be the Federal Capital, nor 
should it be within a hundred miles of 
that city. Until the place was selected it 
was agreed that the Federal Parliament 
should meet in Melbourne. The Victo- 
rian Parliament gave up its fine building 


A FTER many delays and much ar- 


to the Federal legislators free of charge, 
and at present occupies makeshift quar- 
ters in the barnlike Exhibition Building. 
The Federal Government departments 
have found insufficient abiding places 
in what were at one time private houses 
forming a terrace near the House of 
Parliament. 

There was no real‘attempt made to fix 
upon a site for some little time, more 
urgent matters requiring attention. The 
Victorian members were, however, cred- 
ited by their New South Wales col- 
leagues with a desire to postpone the 
question indefinitely in order to keep the 
Capital in Melbourne. However, toward 
the close of the first Federal Parliament 
the matter was taken in hand, but noth- 
ing definite was done, as the Senate and 


. 
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the House of Representatives disagreed 
on the site. The former always insisted 
upon Bombala, the latter finally selecting 
Tumut. The bill went thru all right 
when the site was left blank, but a dead- 
lock resulted in attempting to fill it in. 
Pretty nearly every town in New 
South Wales considered that it had a 
claim to be selected as the Capital, but it 
was‘not long before only three districts 
were left as the real candidates for the 
site. These were what he termed the 
Western, the Southern and the South 
Eastern. The first, situated just west of 
the Blue Mountains, was that area sur- 
rounding Lyndhurst. Tumut was the 
principal, place in the second, and Bom- 
bala in the third. Lyndhurst was cham- 
pioned by most of the New South Wales 
members, being close to Sydney. Vic- 
torians favored Tumut and Bombala, one 
of the chief reasons being that both could 


’ be reached without having to traverse 


New South Wales territory, as the limit 
of the capital area could be made to 
march with the Victorian boundary. 
Four commissioners were appointed to 
report upon the seven chief Capital sites. 
Mr. Howitt, the celebrated explorer, the 
Victorian representative, is now in Lon- 
don preparing his book on the native 
races for the press. New South Wales, 
South Australia and Queensland each 
sent one representative as well. In their 
report the commissioners arranged the 
sites as follows: First, Tumut; third, 
Lyndhurst; sixth, Dalgety, and seventh, 
Bombala. According to this report, 
therefore, apart from political reasons, a 
worse selection could not possibly have 
been made than the Bombala district. 
Very severe criticisms were made on the 
report, the most effective being that by 
Mr. Alexander Oliver, president of the 
New South Wales Land Appeal Court, 
who was appointed State Capital Site 
Commissioner by the New South Wales 
Government. Mr. Oliver died some two 
months ago, and his death is everywhere 
regretted. He was the only man who 
gave a really thoro estimate of the cost 
of the proposed Federal buildings. He 
studied almost every work of reference 
in the world on the subject, and his esti- 
mate, £2,117,500, is regarded as accu- 
rate. In his report he put Bombala first, 
Tumut second, Dalgety fourth and 


Lyndhurst fifth. Thus do experts dis- 
agree! 

Federal members during the last two 
years have visited the different sites in 
parties which were personally conducted 
over each by its special advocate. Mr. 
Sydney Smith, Mr. Reid’s able lieuten- 
ant, was the champion of Lyndhurst, Sir 
William Lyne of Tumut, and the former 
Minister of Defense, Mr. Chapman, of 
Bombala. These visits occurred so fre- 
quently that they were derisively termed 
“picnic” parties in search of the “Bush” 
Capital. 

It was a difficult matter to decide be- 
tween the sites, and members were as- 
sisted by numerous tables and pamphlets 
giving exhaustive particulars about the 
different districts. As far as accessibil- 


‘ity went, Lyndhurst stood easily first and 


Dalgety last. Lyndhurst is situated on a 
railway connecting direct with Sydney 
and Melbourne, so that no expenditure 
in railway communication would be re- 
quired. Tumut is already connected with 
Sydney by rail. To complete its com- 
munication with Melbourne would cost 
£50,000. Dalgety is 32 miles from the 
nearest railway station, the Sydney line 
terminating at Cooma. To make that 
connection would cost £142,000. To 
link up with the Victorian railways a 
line would have to be built over very dif- 
ficult country to Bairnsdale, a distance 
of 120 miles. This would cost £1,414,- 
ooo. That is to say, that before the Cap- 
ital can be shifted to Dalgety, £1,656,000 
will have to be spent on absolutely neces- 
sary railway works. 

The next important item was that of 
water supply. Tumut came first, the 
cost for water works (gravitation 
scheme) being £201,000. Dalgety comes 
second, with £328,000, and Lyndhurst 
next, with £428,000. This is estimating 
that a supply of water for 50,000 persons 
will be required. The value of the land 
which has to be purchased by the Com- 
monwealth from New South Wales is 
least round Dalgety, being only £2 Ios. 
an acre. Land at Lyndhurst is valued at 
£3 an acre and at Tumut £4 an acre. 

The actual site was chosen by ballot, 
the result of the first vote being: 


Southern district... 
South Eastern district 
Western district 
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The Tumut site was thus knocked out 
by one vote. A sécond ballot resuited 
as follows: 

South Eastern district 
Western district 

Thus the Bombala district was chosed 
by a large majority. It was at first 
proposed to omit the exact location from 
the Bill, but it was finally decided to in- 
sert “within seventeen miles of Dalgety” 
and the Bill was passed in that form. 
The Senate, which had previously inser- 
ted Bombala in the Bill it sent to the 
Lower House, now substituted Dalge- 
ty, and the Bill became law. The ques- 
tion of the area to be acquired is still 
undecided, and negotiations are to be 
opened with the New South Wales Gov- 
ernment on the subject. Originally it 
was thought, and all reports seem to 
have assumed, that the area required 
would be some 4,000 acres, but the Bill 
asks for about ten times as much. It 
says that the area should certainly not be 
less than goo square miles. This area 
would secure access to the sea at Eden 
and to the Victorian frontier. Although 
the Labor Government during its short 
life, was able to accomplish little in the 
way of legislation, its resolute attempt to 
settle the vexed question of the Capital 
site deserves all praise. 

If the Federal Government secures the 
goo square miles it asks for, Dalgety will 
be far the cheapest site from the Feder- 
al point of view. The resumption of the 
land will cost £1,440,000 as against £2,- 
304,000 required for the Tumut district. 
The absolutely minimum cost, not allow- 
ing for any extras at all, of making the 
Federal Capital at Dalgety would be: 
Land purchase 
Water supply 


Public buildings 
Railway works 


£5,541,500 

It would be pretty safe to say, there- 

fore, that a sum of £7,000,000 would 

hardly suffice for the establishment of 
the Capital. 

Dalgety itself is a small village in and 


near which live 200 people. It is situa- 
ted upon the Snowy River, one of the 
prettiest in Australia. The views from 
the proposed site are extensive and pic- 
turesque. Mt. Kosciusko (7,328 feet) 
in the Snowy Range, the highest point 
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in Australia, is in full view, 40 miles to 
the West. Water supply will be drawn 
from the Snowy River and its tributaries 
rising in the Snowy Mountains. The 
suggested site, which has an altitude of 
2,650 feet is two miles west of Dalgety, 
31 miles south of Cooma and 65 miles 
west of Twofold Bay. The soil is poor, | 
and a considerable portion of the sur- 
rounding district is granite country. The 
land is estimated as being able to sup- 
port one sheep to two acres. There is 
a fair amount of building material in the 
district in the shape of granite, basalt 
and bluestone, and in addition there is 
a cream colored sandstone found with- 
in 10 miles. There are large outcrops 
of limestone, and abundance of clay 
suitable for brickmaking. The greater 
part of the area consists of undulating, 
treeless country, but extensive supplies 
of messmate, box and mountain ash for 
building purposes can be obtained with- 
in 30 miles of the site, and there is plenty 
of timber nearby, suitable for firewood. 
Dalgety is the coldest of all the sites in- 
spected, the lowest reading ever ob- 
served being 14°, the highest 104°; 
Lyndhurst varies between 98.4° and 
15.4°; Tumut between 106° and 27°. 
As Parliament usually sits during the 
Winter, members, especially those from 
Queensland, will feel rather chilly. 

The South Eastern district is the only 
one which has access to the sea, and 
this will undoubtedly be of great advan. 
tage to the new Capital. The harbor 
at Eden is a good one, as fairly large 
ships can berth there. One objection 
to Bombala was that it lay too near the 
sea, and could be easily captured by a 
hostile force. Dalgety is 24 miles fur- 
ther inland, and although out of range of 
the guns of a fleet, is still not far enough 
inland to be safe should an enemy be 
prowling round the coast. 

The desirability of having a‘ “Bush” 
Capital at all is often called into question, 
but there is little doubt that it would be 
better for the Commonwealth to be 
governed from a place which is entirely 
separated from State politics. It is 
quite impossible to avoid a Victorian 
tinge being given to Federal matters 
when members read Melbourne news- 
papers every morning, and are surround- 
ed on every side by Victorian interests. 





TO AN OLD HEART IN A NEW CAUSE 


There is no denying, however, that Mel- 
bourne is more central than Daigety can 
ever be. As things now are, South 
Australian members leave Melbourne on 
Friday night, and return from Adelaide 
by the Monday night express, in time 
for the assembling of Parliament on 
Tuesday. The New South Wales mem- 
bers do the same, the journey to Syd- 
ney being comfortably performed in a 
night. West Australian, Queensland 
and Tasmanian members cannot, of 
course, get home for week ends, and live 
in Melbourne during the Session. It 
would be impossible for the South Aus- 
tralian members to get from Dalgety to 
Adelaide for the week end. Victorian 
members would have to make a journey 
they are now saved, and New South 
Wales members will not have a very 
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much easier journey than they do now. 


Many members have businesses that. re- 
quire their supervision, and it is probable 
that many of the best Representatives 
will find it impossible to remain in the 
House. That will, of course, speedily 
adjust itself when the “Bush Capital” 
becomes a reality. At present no one 
seems to think of living permanently in 
the new capital. Members will go there 
to legislate for four days a week during 
the session, but for the other three days, 
and during recess, the Bush Capital will 
apparently be deserted except by those 
tied there by administrative duties. Of 
course, if a race course can be arranged 
in the Federal area, members might re- 
main, but to the average M. P., and in- 
deed to most Australians, a town with- 


out its weekly races is to be shunned. 
SypneEy, AUSTRALIA. 


To an Old Heart in a New Cause 


(GEORGE S. BOUTWELL) 
BY WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER 


I MARVEL not that Youth, 
Impassioned for the Truth, 
Cleaves but to her, as bridegroom to his bride, 
Not heeding praise or blame, 
Indifferent to fame, 
Craving her smile—well worth the world be- 
side. 


But when in Age I find 
Young courage and young mind, 
And eyes that see their morning vision clear, 
Like him but lately dead, 
Who after four-score led 
Our battle-charge, I wonder and revere. 


Tho Prudence bade, “ Beware!” 
He answer’d straight, “I dare!” 
And swept like retribution on the foes ; 
Put compromises by— 
Half-truth is still half-lie— 
Nor barter’d his convictions for repose. 


He heard but to despise 
The precepts worldly-wise 
That check the vanward impulse of the soul— 
The sly, corrosive doubts, 
The cynic sneer that flouts 
All virtue and denies the unseen goal. 


Years never palsied him 
With disillusions grim, 
Nor taught the lie that numbers most avail; 
He held that not to fight 
For Freedom and for Right,— 
Our captains—is the coward’s way to fail. 


He was not overborne 
By ridicule or scorn, 
Nor daunted by the dangers of the time; 
He even could resist 
The friends whose love he missed 
And comrades of the causes of his prime. 


To suffer and endure, 
To keep the spirit pure— 
A fortress and abode for holy Truth— 
To serve eternal things, 
Whate’er the issue brings, 
This is not broken Age, but ageless Youth. 


MAGNOLIA, Mass. 





Literature 


A Socialistic History of France 


- HituHerto Socialists have confined their 
attention largely to the formulation and 
criticism of economic doctrines or to the 
study of particular industrial institutions. 
It is true that, for the purposes of illustrat- 
ing their social philosophy, they have oc- 
casionally entered the historical field, and 
that Marx and his followers have ren- 
dered history a real service by the em- 
phasis of economic forces rather than po- 
litical and diplomatic affairs ; but until the 
present time socialists have not attempted 
any historical work on a large scale, or 
applied their doctrine of the economic in- 
terpretation to a long and complex period 
of national history. It is therefore with 
considerable interest that we receive the 
first instalment of The History of France 
Since 1789, which is being published by 
the distinguished French Socialist, M. 
Jaurés, and his collaborators.* Five 
large volumes bring the story down to 
the close of the Directory, 1789-1799. 

Tho the intention of the authors is to 
emphasize the fundamental economic 
forces underlying the development of 
modern France, their plan does not ex- 
clude the consideration of other impor- 
tant factors in social changes, as well as 
political and military events. Notwith- 
standing its polemical title, this work is 
singularly free from partisan bias; and 
to corroborate the opinion of the eminent 
student of the Revolution, M. Aulard, it 
is a monumental contribution to the liter- 
ature. of the period. 

The theory of the Revolution elabo- 
rated by M. Jaurés may be briefly stated: 
For the destruction of medieval feudal- 
ism a highly centralized monarchy was 
necessary ; feudal and ecclesiastical privi- 
leges were curtailed only so far as the in- 
terests of the monarchy demanded, while 
the remaining rights burdened the peo- 
ple ; the bourgeoisie, founded on industry 
and commerce, began to develop a class 
consciousness and restlessness at the aris- 





* Historre Se@ctaAListe, 1789-1900. Under the Su- 
pervision of Jean Jaurés. La Constituante, La Lé- 
gislative, La Convention. By Jaurés. Thermidor 
et Directoire. By M. Deville. § vols. Paris: Jules 
Rouff and Company. 47 fr. 50. 


tocratic and medieval restrictions on 
their political and economic activities ; 
the peasants were not so oppressed with 
taxes and feudal obligations that they 
were devoid of hope or intelligence ; the 
reckless expenditure of the nobles and 
court forced a financial crisis which the 
monarch could not meet without appeal- 
ing to the nation; the hopeless incapacity 
of Louis XVI made the quiet transition 
to a constitutional state impossible; 
France was forced into a republic and 
into radical measures before the mass of 
the people was prepared for them; hence 
a social cataclysm which gave ardent pol- 
iticians full scope for ambitious intrigues. 

While M. Jaurés does not underesti- 
mate the work of Voltaire, Rousseau and 
the other publicists in preparing the Rev- 
olution, he protests against the common 
opinion that it was the result of abstract 
theories rather than concrete abuses. In 
this connection his treatment of the 
Fourth of August is interesting. He 
holds that the nobility made no voluntary 
surrender of their privileges on that fa- 
mous night; but that burning chateaux 
and revolutionary ferment thruout the 
country forced them to make some con- 
cessions, while they exacted full indem- 
nity for all the important privileges they 
abandoned. M. Jaurés makes a thoro ex- 
position of the process by which the Au- 
gust decree was carried out, and of the 
nationalization and distribution of the 
Church property. His study of the social 
and political ideas prevalent in Europe is 
particularly illuminating. There was a 
great deal of intellectual unrest in Ger- 
many, but most of it was rendered innoc- 
uous by the patronage of petty princes. 
Lessing left reforms to the slow process 
of the ages; Kant expected them from 
governments, not from the people; and 
Goethe was looking backward, not to the 
future, not to the universal liberation of 
man. English and French conditions are 
contrasted at great length and with re- 
markable insight ; the doctrines of Adam 
Smith and the physiocrats ; the principles 
and policy of Pitt; the radical literature 
of Paine, Mackintosh, Cowper, and 


. 
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Wordsworth, and the reactionary writ- 
ings of Burke are carefully examined. 

After the establishment of the consti- 
tution and the abolition of feudalism as 
a restrictive economic system, the social 
work of the Revolution was accom- 
plished. Hence the history of the Rev- 
olution is the story of political strug- 
gle and party fortunes. War was de- 
clared to keep up revolutionary enthu- 
siasm and to test the real attitude of the 
King suspected of treason to the nation. 
Louis XVI was found wanting; in the 
inevitable conflict between monarchy and 
the new principle of national sovereignty 
there was no compromise, and the King 
was sent to the scaffold. The innumer- 
able party contests after the death of the 
King and during the Terror M. Jaurés 
attributes to no essential differences in 
economic principles nor clearly defined 
antagonism between the people and the 
bourgeoisie. In the contest for power 
one party appealed to the masses and the 
other to the middle class, but the funda- 
mental economic theories of Robespierre 
did not differ from those of the Girond- 
ists. The revolutionary measures of the 
Terror had no economic foundation: they 
were therefore abnormal, and a reaction 
to an orderly bourgeoisie state was inevi- 
table. 

M. Deville in the fifth volume takes up 
the story*at the fall of Robespierre and 
writes the history of the reaction and the 
government by the Directory. Tho he 
gives some attention to commerce and in- 
dustry, political and military events nat- 
urally predominate, for the economic and 
social work of the Revolution was practi- 
cally finished before 1794. The conflict 
with England for commercial supremacy 
engaged the energies of France, and do- 
mestic politics were party intrigues which 
culminated, to the great joy of the specu- 
lators and the traders, in the accession of 
Napoleon as First Consul. 

Holding that history has a moral func- 
tion, our authors draw some lessons from 
their researches into this period of tur- 
moil. They advise the French people 
that professional militarism is a danger 
to the nation, that avoidable but none the 
less disastrous conflicts may be precipi- 


tated by the intrigues of ambitious lead- 


ers, that social revolutions are not made 
but can result only from a redistribution 
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of economic power which disintegrates 
the old order, and finally, that especially 
during a crisis leaders should avoid stir- 
ring up mob passions. 


a 


Islam in Conquest and Govern- 
ment 


THE story of the way in which the 
sword of Islam won its vast dominion 
and is yet working havoc in Eastern Eu- 
rope is told in a volume by Mr. Wollas- 
ton and a series of essays edited by Mr. 
Villari. The former work* is intended 
for the general reader rather than for the 
scholar. About half of it is devoted to 
a disjointed and perfunctory account of 
Mohammed and the conflict between the 
Cross and the Crescent. The historical 
part breaks off at the middle of the six- 
teenth century and the remaining cen- 
turies are dismissed with a page or two 
of generalities. More entertaining and 
useful are the concluding chapters, which, 
deal with the principles and practices of 
Mohammedanism. The Koran is de- 
scribed and analyzed and the leading 
ideas on God, angels, resurrection, para- 
dise, hell, prayer, alms, ceremonials and 
civil and criminal law are concisely 
stated. The famous Mecca pilgrimage 
and the sects of Islam are the subjects of 
the final chapters. 

The second work? has a totally differ- 
ent theme and purpose. It is designed to 
furnish a description of the real condi- 
tions in European Turkey, to urge the 
importance of the Balkan question and 
to suggest policies for action. Mr. James 
Bryce writes the introductory chapters, 
in which he reviews the general situation. 
To this distinguished publicist the East- 
ern Question is the problem of discover- 
ing the best means of removing or miti- 
gating the evils of Turkish government 
and facilitating the inevitable extinction 
ef Ottoman rule in the Balkan regions. 
He has no faith in the possibilities of 
reform by Turkey, and proposes two 
solutions: the incorporation of oppressed 
nationalities into the territories of sur- 
rounding Christian Powers or their 
erection into independent States. While 


*Tue Sworp or Istram. By Arthur N. Wollas- 
ton. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., $3.00. 


‘¢Tue Barkan Question. Edited by Luigi Vit- 
tari. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 
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Mr. Bryce has no indiscriminate faith in 
the principle of nationality, he believes 
that there is more of promise in the rec- 
ognition of it than in the extension of 
the sway of one or two huge military 
empires. All the essays in the collection 
are by writers qualified to speak on their 
respective topics. Mr. Pears, of the 
Consular Bar in Turkey, describes the 
government of that country; Mr. Bour- 
chier discusses the attitude of the Balkan 
States toward the Macedonian situation ; 
the history of Turkish reforms since the 
treaty of Berlin is reviewed by Mrs. Vic- 
toria Buxton. The races, religions, 
Turkish misrule and. insurrectionary 
movements in Macedonia form the topics 
of three chapters by Luigi Villari, Dr. 
Tatarcheff and Mr. Frederick Moore. 
M. Valentine Chirol, the well-known 
writer on Eastern affairs, examines the 
attitude of European Powers in general 
toward the Balkan problem, while the 
policies of France and Italy in particular 
are described by M. Victor Bérard and 
an anonymous Italian Deputy. In con- 
clusion, Mr. E. Hilton Young outlines a 
scheme of reform and Mr. Arthur Pon- 
sonby pleads for the abandonment by 
Great Britain of the traditional policy of 
bolstering up the Ottoman Power. The 
burden of the book is that the Mace- 
donian situation is unbearable, that Turk- 
ish government is as usual “ atrocious ” 
and that only a vigorous show of force 
will bring about a satisfactory reform 
or reconstruction. Taken as a whole the 
book is a valuable contribution to our 
literature on the Eastern question. To 
be sure, it is a piece of liberal propa- 
ganda and tells only one side of the 
story, but it is nevertheless a lucid ex- 
planation of a very complicated situation. 
It is highly probable, however, that the 
call for aid will fall on unhearing ears. 
There is no Gladstone in England now, 
and when the “ Turkish atrocity ” was 
mentioned in Parliament last winter Mr. 
Balfour dismissed interference as the 
gratuitous invitation to trouble. Ger- 
many is too happy advancing her eco- 
nomic interests in Turkey to risk offend- 
ing the Emperor’s friend and brother, the 
Sultan; Austria is interested, but is 
rather busy with domestic race ques- 
tions, and Russia will be some time re- 
covering from the effects of her engag- 
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ing occupation still further East. It is. 
a fond but unhistorical tradition that 
nations intervene in the interests of 
humanity alone. 

Bf 


The Gospel for India 


The foremost merit of President Hall’s 
Barrows Lectures* is their supreme tact, 
their gracious Christian courtesy. It is 
by no means an easy assignment to be 
directed to go to the educational centers 
of India and present to cultured and con- 
vinced Hindus the essential doctrines of 
the Christian religion. It demands. a 
clear and comprehensive grasp of one’s 
own faith, an understanding of the ex- 
ceedingly difficult and abstruse concep- 
tions in which the Hindu mind is steeped, 
and, above all, patient and persistent 
effort to keep one’s self in sympathy with 
a people from whom one is separated by 
age-old differences. That President Hall 
has performed this mission with signal 
success, that he was heard by learned 
Hindus with unflagging interest to the 
end, and that both Hindus and mission- 
aries and Christians in America have 
united to secure him an immediate second 
appointment for a second course of lec- 
tures is exceedingly high praise, and 
makes one open the volume containing 
his lectures with earnest anticipations. 

An impression from the first page, 
and one which continues to the last, is the 
superbly skillful approach to an audience 
which disagrees, and which is expected 
at the close still in large measure to dis- 
agree. Stopping just short of flattery, 
but never missing an opportunity of ap- 
preciation, the author keeps himself en 
rapport with his “learned hearers,” and 
advances his Christian argument, never 
with apology that might o’erleap itself, 
yet never without utmost adaptation to 
the critical minds before him. If the 
savants of Calcutta and Lahore did not 
hear a great Christian philosopher, they 
at least came in contact with a true Chris- 
tian gentleman and saw exemplified a 
Christianity which perhaps they failed to 
hear described. 

For, to speak plainly, these Barrows 





* Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian Experience: 

ctures delivered in India, Ceylon, and Japan 

on the Barrows Foundation. By Charles Cuth- 

bert Hall. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. $1.50. 
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lectures fail in the clear statement of es- 
sential Christianity as notably as they 
succeed in Christian courtesy and Chris- 
tian spirit. They declare God as “Life 


in the utmost wealth of attributes, in the | 


opulence of self-consciousness, in. the in- 
finitude of self-expression,” and set forth 
as the object of Christian faith an “in- 
effable Unity” of “self-realizing, self- 
satisfying Personal Distinctions.” One 
has but to ask himself what Zaccheus the 
publican and Peter the fisherman would 
have made of such declarations to realize 
how far this philosophical formulation 
of Christianity is removed from the 
thought of its founder. Despite, there- 
fore, the “honors” that have justly come 
to the lecturer, and the conscientious- 
ness of his “labors,” and the “vigor” of 
his spirit, we find him guilty of certain 
“errours,” as well in his conception of the 
essentials of Christianity as in the spell- 
ing of certain English words. The suc- 
cessful interpretation of Christianity 
must be by the true reading of its history 
and not by its mystification in the terms 
of the Hegelian philosophy. ‘ 
Mr. Robert A. Hume, whose lectures 
on missions at Andover and other theo- 
logical seminaries are published under the 
title Missions from the Modern View,* is 
a missionary of Ahmednagar, India, and 
a man of the same courteous gentleness 
and broad-minded tolerance as the last 
Haskell lecturer. He conceives Christi- 
anity as a growing religion, and accepts 
cordially and outspokenly many of the 
principles and conclusions of the newer 
theology. Yet, to judge from his enthu- 
siasm, the ‘‘nerve of missions” has not 
been cut. He maintains, on the contrary, 
that “no one thing now causes more dis- 
like to foreign missions among large 
numbers of the best Christians than the 
supposition that the average missionary 
believes and teaches to non-Christians 
that there is no salvation except for those 
who definitely express their faith in 
Christ.” He speaks continually of “God’s 
Hindu children,” and describes phases of 
Hindu faith as that which God has taught 
the people of India hitherto. Especially 
suggestive is the chapter on what Chris- 
tianity is likely to learn from contact with 





* Missions FROM THE MopeRN View. By Robert.A. 
Hume. With an Introduction by Charles Cuthbert 
Hall. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 


the East, and the changes and develop- 
ments it may undergo in the hands of the 
Eastern peoples. The concluding chap- 
ter is an account of a conversation of the 
missionary with an inquiring Hindu, set- 
ting forth in a graphic and interesting 
way the precise content and method of 
missionary preaching . 


Chinese Life in Town and Country. Adapted 
from the French of Emile Bard by H. 
Twitchell. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.20. 

Under the above title M. Bard has 
given in compact and readable form the 
impressions and knowledge gained dur- 
ing a four years’ residence in the Middle 
Kingdom. The characteristic and chief 
value of the book is its freedom from bias. 
The author does not flatter the reader’s 
pride by enlarging upon the weak spots 
in Oriental civilization and its inferiority 
to Occidental; neither does he indulge 
in the would-be cynical practice of ex- 
tolling the East at the expense of the 
West. He takes the facts as they are, 
summarizes them skilfully and presents 
the results with the easy grace of a 
French man of letters. So well is the 
condensation performed that the work 
might be accepted as a handbook for the 
traveler; and so charming the writing 
that it might be approved as a bit of good 
summer reading. Most of his informa- 
tion has been gathered at first hand. For 
his other facts he depends properly upon 
the best authorities. Owing to this meth- 
od, the little volume is singularly free 
from inaccuracies. The last chapter is 
devoted to an “ Outline of the Nation’s 
History,” which summarizes the 4,500 
years of its annals in 62 pages. It might 
have been better to have devoted the 
space to the subject of the book. The 
photographic illustrations have been se- 
lected with discrimination and good taste. 

& 

The Weird Picture. By John R. Carling. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

A melodrama on paper; a fantastic 
mixture of mud artist, veiled lady, secret 
passage, mysterious disappearance, poi- 
sonous perfume and bloody murder. 
Those whose blood is yet uncurdled and 
whose detective sense has never been 
baffled by literary mystery might try, 
this. 
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Modern Masters of Pulpit Discourse. By 
William Chaver Wilkinson. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50. 

In this volume Professor Wilkinson, of 
the University of Chicago, has gathered 
from the Homiuletic Review, THE INDE- 
PENDENT and other journals a series of 
articles containing his personal impres- 
sions of great preachers of England, 
France and America, seventeen in all, in- 
cluding such names as Beecher, Talmage, 
Brooks, Newman, Spurgeon, Moody and 
Gunsaulus. Professor Wilkinson’s sharp 
criticism of some revered personages and 
his keen analysis of some popular bits 
of pulpit rhetoric will offend certain 
sensitive individuals, but to disprove the 
justice of them will not be found easy. 


J 
Literary Notes. 


A Book on gentlemanly dress and etiquette, 
entitled “Good Form for Men,” by Charles 
Harcourt, is published by J. C. Winston, Phila- 
delphia. ($1.00). 

....Mrs. Humphry Ward’s great novel, “Sir 
George Tressady,” first published ten years ago 
in two volumes,.is now reissued by Macmillan 
in a single volume at $1.50. 

....Two little pocket reference books, one 
giving “Mottoes and Badges,” of Families, 
Regiments, Colleges and States, and the other 
a biographical dictionary, “Who Was He”? 
are sold by Dutton & Co. New York. (50 
cents). 

....“The Handbook of Princeton,” by John 
Rogers Williams (Grafton Press, New York, 
$1.50), gives just the information wanted by 
the visitor to the University, and is well illus- 
trated in line and half tone. 

....The history of the Old Pine Street Pres- 
byterian Church, from its founding, 140 years 
ago, to the present time, has been written by 
its eighteenth pastor, the Rev. Hughes Oliphant 
Gibbons. (Philadelphia: John C. Winston 
Company. ) 

....-Dr. Morgan Dix’s “History of the Parish 
of Trinity Church in the City of New York” 
has now reached its third volume, covering the 
rectorship of Dr. Hobart, 1816-1830. The in- 
clusion of a number of letters and origi- 
nal documents gives the work a general his- 
torical value in addition to its ecclesiastical in- 
interest. (Putnam, $5.00.) 

....Those who wish to embroider their re- 
marks with old saws and poetical quotations 
will find very handy two volumes published by 
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Putnam’s Sons, New York, “Proverbs, Maxims 
and Phrases” and “Classified Quotations,” a 
book of toasts and menu quotations. With one 
of these books in his pocket one can prepare 
an impromptu speech in short order. ($3.50, 
full leather). 

.... The latest issues of Putnam’s dainty lit- 
tle editions of French classics are Benjamin 
Constant’s “Adolphe,” with a preface by Paul 
Bourget, and Octave Feuillet’s “Roman d’un 
Jeune Homme Pauvre,” with a preface by 
Augustin Filon. ($1.00, limp leather). 

...-A guide to the Italian and Spanish 
“Paintings of the Louvre,” by Dr. Arthur Mah- 
ler, is published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
($2.00). It contains 166 well printed illustra- 
tions, and gives a complete list and critical dis- 
cussion of all the Italian and Spanish pictures 
down to the Renaissance exhibited in the 
Louvre galleries. 


Pebbles 


....A Business TALK.—“ Miss de Simpson,” 
said the young secretary of legation, “I have 
opened negotiations with your father upon the 
subject of—er—coming to see you oftener, with 
a view ultimately to forming an alliance, and 
he has responded favorably. May I ask if you 
will ratify the arrangement, as a modus viven- 
di?” “Mr. von Harris,” answered the daugh- 
ter of the eminent diplomat, “don’t you think 
it would have been a more graceful recognition 
of my administrative entity if you had asked 
me first? ””—Chicago Tribune. 


....Won His Bet.—General Miles, in com- 
pany with a friend, was walking down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, when a person entirely un- 
known to the veteran soldier. rushed up to him, 
and grasping his hand, said, warmly: “ Well, 
Nelse, old boy, I’ll bet anything you don’t re- 
member me!” “ You win!” coldly and lacon- 
ically replied Miles, as he released himself 
from the grasp of the stranger and resumed 
his walk.—Woman’s Home Companion. 


..--Bishop Doane of Albany was at one time 
rector of an Episcopal church in Hartford, and 
the services at this church Mark Twain would 
occasionally attend. Twain one Sunday played 
a joke upon the rector. “Dr. Doane,” he said 
at the end of the service, “ I enjoyed your ser- 
mon this morning. I welcomed it like an old 
friend. I have, you know, a book at home 
containing every word of it.” ‘“ You have 
not,” said Dr. Doane. “I have so,” said the 
humorist. “Well, send that book to me. I’d 


like to see it.” “I'll send it,” Twain replied. 
And he sent the next morning an unabridged. 
dictionary to the rector—Hartford Post. 
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Accounting and Accountability 


THESE are trying days for “the pillars 
ef society,’ as Mr. Ibsen calls them. 
The function of a pillar is to hold up 
something, and a pillar of society is ex- 
pected to hold up “the existing order.” 
Now the most important structural part 
of the existing order is an oligarchical 
industrial organization. A major part 
of industrial capital is owned by a small 
minority of that group which is called 
“the business world.” The individuals 
composing this minority used to be 
called “captains of industry.” The des- 
ignation is no longer sufficient. The 
captains have become monarchs of in- 
dustry and no longer even constitutional 
monarchs. They are absolute monarchs. 

It has always been the theory of these 
monarchs, big and little, that business 
must of necessity be conducted on other 
than a democratic basis. Their favorite 
defense of the existing order is that 
mills and railroads cannot be run by 
town-meeting methods. The joint stock 
corporation has served their purposes 
well as a contrivance to bring the invest- 
ments of many individuals into one big 
pile. But they have found ways to pre- 
vent this heterogeneous lot of investors 
from becoming in any sense a democrat- 
ic body. They have contrived from the 
first to rule it aristocratically or mon- 
archically—of late to rule it absolutely. 

So ruling, they have done what abso- 
lute monarchs always do: they have for- 
gotten the distinction between “mine” 
and “thine”; they have grown oblivious 
of the rights and interests of those 
whose property and lives they hold in 
trust, and they have ceased to render a 
true and full account of their steward- 
ship. So it has happened that this ab- 
solutist plan on which modern business 
is conducted, this existing order, which 
its beneficiaries have defended as not 
only the best possible, but even as the 
only possible order, turns out to be an 
arrangement on all fours with political 
absolutism—a system for the easy ex- 
ploitation of the struggling and toiling 
subjects of these mighty and self-suffi- 
cient potentates. 


Editorials 


In the light of this disclosure it has 
become difficult for the pillars to uphold 
the existing order without some shaking 
of the knees. They can no longer appeal 
to truth, to reason, or to common sense. 
The town-meeting plan of doing busi- 
ness may be clumsy, but it at least 
is fair and above-board. The monarchi- 
cal plan turns out to be morally rotten. 
The pillars cannot fail to apprehend that 
as between a clumsy and wasteful sys- 
tem, which might possibly be improved 
upon, and a dishonest system, which robs 
and crushes, the mass of mankind will 
prefer the former. 

This state of affairs provokes a radi- 
cal question. We say a question, for 
while it is convenient to frame the issue 
in two questions, the two are at bottom 
one. How have the monarchs of indus- 
try acquired their absolute power? How 
have stockholders become a negligible 
quantity? The absolutist’s answer to 
both of these questions is a reassertion 
of his original proposition, that democ- 
racy is unworkable in business. The two 
questions, therefore, resolve themselves 
into this one, namely: To what extent 
is democracy more unworkable in busi- 
ness than it is in politics? 

The off-hand reply that most men 
offer is that business calls for mental 
grasp, resourcefulness, shrewdness, vigi- 
lance, and unfailing judgment, and that 
comparatively few individuals possess 
these qualifications. Are we then to ac- 
knowledge that these qualities are not 
called for in statecraft? Does it require 
talents more exceptional to manage the 
affairs of a railroad or of an insurance 
company than it does to manage the af- 
fairs of a commonwealth or of a nation? 
The suggestion is preposterous. “But,” 
we are immediately told in explanation, 
“actual government is not conducted 
by the many.” It is conducted as busi- 
ness is, by the selected few; and, as a 
rule, the selection in politics, as in busi- 
ness, is a sort of natural selection. Men 
do not become Presidents, or even Gov- 
ernors, until their executive ability has 
been demonstrated in minor offices. 

This explanation accepted, the further 
question at once presents itself: In what, 
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then, does democracy in the political 
world consist? The answer is not far 
to seek. It consists in the accountability 
of the governing functionaries to the 
people which has entrusted them with 
office, and which may at stated intervals 
pass judgment upon them at the ballot 
box. 

Here we come to the very heart of 
the matter. Are not the managers of 
business enterprises accountable to the 
body of stockholders as truly as execu- 
tives are accountable to the people? 
Where lies the difference? Why are 
politics in fact democratic while business 
is in fact monarchical? Is it because in 
the joint stock corporation one man- may 
hold more shares than all other stock- 
holders collectively, and may out-vote 
them all, while in the State each elector 
has one vote and only one? This is in- 
deed a vital difference, but it is not the 
only one, nor in our judgment the one 
that makes democracy unworkable in 
business. 

Democracy succeeds in the State be- 
cause in the political system account- 
ability is enforced by a full and truthful 
accounting; that is to say, because the 
electorate obtains through the newspaper 
press and other organs of public discus- 
sion full knowledge of the actual con- 
duct of government. Without this knowl- 
edge by the electorate accountability 
would cease, and democracy, in spite of 
universsl suffrage, would immediately 
become in fact, whatever it continued to 
be in name, a monarchical absolutism. 
In business, on the contrary, there is no 
such knowledge in the possession of 
stockholders. There never has been. 
The transactions that make up business 
are still regarded for the most part as 
private and privileged. Often the most 
important decisions of managers are 
never made known to the body of stock- 
holders. Books are imperfectly and even 
crookedly kept. Quarterly and annual 
statements do not enlighten. In a word, 
corporation accounts are not true and 
adequate disclosures of the conduct of 
corporation managers, and accountabil- 
ity is therefore not enforced by account- 
ing. 

When in the business world, as in the 
State, accountability is enforced by ac- 
counting, we shall hear no more about 
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the impossibility of democracy in the 
economic realm. The “existing order” 
will be a very different thing from wha 
it is today. “ : 


Campaign Fund Contributions 


A LIFE insurance company’s. money 
ought not to be used for political pur- 
poses. Nota cent of it should be contribu- 
ted to the fund of a political committee. 
In the case of the New York Life, not 
eveh the consent and approval of the 
company’s directors or trustees was 
procured. In three Presidential cam- 
paigns nearly $150,000 was given to the 
Republican committee, and the three 
contributions were made by the com- 
pany’s president entirely upon his own 
responsibility. He had no right to do 
this. We do not question his own ex- 
planation as to his motives, but his act 
was a breach of trust. The executor of 
an estate, or the president of a savings 
bank, who should so use the funds un- 
der his contfol, would be in the same 
position. If he had so used his own 
money, and had publicly urged policy- 
holders to follow his example, he would 
have been clearly within his rights. 

Policy-holders’ money so expended 
should be restored to the company’s 
treasury. Mr. Alton B. Parker, for 
many years the chief judge of New 
York’s highest court, says that these 
contributions were unlawfully made. 
Others think that no law was violated. 
We should like to see the matter tested 
in the courts, in the suit of a policy- 
holder or of the Attorney-General of the 
State. 

The duty of the officers of savings 
banks, life insurance companies, and other 
fiduciary institutions, with respect to 
political contributions from their trust 
funds is, we think, very clearly defined. 
The money of other corporations should 
not be used in this way without the au- 
thority of a vote of the directors. In 
many corporations, having a large num- 
ber of stockholders of various political 
affiliations, no money whatever should 
be given for partisan political purposes. 
Individuals, of course, mav lawfully 
give of their own money as they please. 

What is the duty of political commit- 
tees? Surely, they ought not to solicit 

























































contributions from life insurance com- 
panies or other corporations of a fidu- 
ciary character, and publicity should be 
required by law for all their receipts 
and expenditures. In his first message 
after last November’s election Mr. 
Roosevelt recommended the enactment 
of a law on this subject: 


“It should go as far as under the Constitu- 
tion it is possible to go, and should include 
severe penalties against him who gives or re- 
ceives a bribe intended to influence his act or 
opinion as an elector; and provisions for the 
publication not only ‘of the expenditures for 
nominations and elections of all candidates, 
but also of all contributions received and ex- 
penditures made by political committees.” 


Legislation, both Federal and State, is 
needed. It is easy to see what corpora- 
tions and committees ought to do, but 
there must be laws to keep them within 
the limits suggested by good morals and 
a due regard for the public welfare. In 
several States there are laws relating to 
political contributions and the expendi- 
tures of candidates and committees. 
There should be such a law in every 
State, and the local regulations should be 
supplemented by a Federal statute. In 
the Legislature of New York, a bill for 
such an act was passed last winter in 
the Senate, but not in the House. So 
far as the election of members of the 
national House is concerned, Congress 
has power to deal, effectively with the 
question. 

It has been said that a presidential 
campaign cannot be reached by an act of 
Congress, because, while the President 
is a Federal officer, the electors by whom 
he is chosen are officers of the States and 
are elected as such. But this was not re- 
garded as a formidable obstacle by the 
late Senator Hoar and his associates in 
the Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, four years ago, when with one 
accord they approved and reported Sen- 
ator Chandler’s bill “to prohibit corpora- 
tions from making money contributions 
in connection with political elections.” 

That bill, upon which no further ac- 
tion was taken, made it “unlawful for 
any national bank, or any corporation 
engaged in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, Or any corporation organized by 
any laws of Congress, to make a money 
contribution in connection with any elec- 
tion to any political office,” and “for any 
corporation whatever” to make such a 
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contribution “in. connection with any 
election at which a Representative in 
Congress is to be voted for.” As presi- 
dential electors are chosen at the same 
time with Representatives, this proposed 
law would, the friends of the bill 
thought, restrain all corporations from 
contributing money to the presidential 
campaign fund. Such was the opinion 
of Mr. Hoar (chairman of the Judiciary 
Comunittee), and two of his -associates 
in the Elections Committee who are now 
on the bench. 

During the coming winter, at Wash- 
ington and at the State capitals, legisla- 
tion requiring publicity for the receipts 
and the expenditures of political com- 
mittees, and making it unlawful for cor- 
porations to contribute to campaign 
funds, should be carefully considered. It 
is not necessary, and it would be unjust; 
to assume that any considerable part of 
the party campaign funds is expended in 
the bribing of voters. But we are of the 
opinion that politics in this country 
would be much cleaner, and that the 
public welfare would be promoted, if full 
publicity were required and if corpora- 
tions were forbidden by law to put their 
money in the campaign treasuries. 

& 


October Wives and Husbands 


October and June are the two most 
popular months for marriages. There- 
fore, some advice to the newly-wedded 
may be pertinent—if advice were not al- 
ways impertinent! We would call the 
attention of these very dear young people, 
loved by all the world, tothe fact that there 
are two kinds of love; one, so exacting, 
jealous, and consuming that its baleful 
flames scorch everything they touch; the 
other, a wiser love tho not less warm, 
whose cheerful fireside blaze kept within 
bounds, hurts nobody. There is a jeal- 
ousy, not at all of the vulgar sort, which 
wearies and exasperates altho it claims 
to be a proof of love. It is jealous of 
everybody and of everything; of all past 
experiences and acquaintances; of one’s 
profession, occupation or pre-occupation ; 
of every absorbing pursuit, and abstract- 
ed thought. It demands, “All, all, all or 
nothing!!” and altho it frequently by its 
exactions attenuates the unswerving love 
of its objects to nothing, it is not satisfied. 
Much talk of “sharing the lives’ of 
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others,” whether by parents, philanthro- 
pists, socialists, or lovers, is pernicious 


nonsense. Lives may be shared to a cer- 
tain point, and there the process should 
stop. Each human soul has a right 
to its reserves. and delicacies and 
decencies. There are places where 
“angels fear to tread,’ and justly so, 
but where ou: friends try to rush in. A 
soul should have a holy of nolies where 
the hig!. priest of love alone may en- 
ter, and he not more often than once a 
year. The flame of a pure passion may 
burn away veils of reserve, but the in- 
ner altar ought to remain draped to 
even the nearest and dearest of friends. 

It is the attempt to penetrate to the 
innermost shrine made in the name of 
love, which so soon causes disenchant- 
ment and disillusion. There is a love 
which is ever too exigient in its claims 
and there is a wiser love which gives 
the largest liberty. 

One love is the sort which craves con- 
stant companionship, which will never 
leave the loved one alone. But the be- 
loved likes to be alone sometimes, and 
really needs it. ‘Watchful love” is the 
spirit that drives young people to des- 
peration, often, by its unceasing surveil- 
lance. Not that they wish to do any- 
thing wrong—but they justly resent 
being spied upon, and_ having their 
hearts and minds pried open to see what 
is in them. It is the feeling that sends 
the mother to her room in tears when 
the boy trots off to school for the first 
time alone. We excuse it in her, be- 
cause we know, as she knows, that she 
is losing her baby who was so sweet and 
dear, but it is less easy to excuse the 
young wife who acts in the same way 
when her husband starts off for the of- 
fice, with his business face, after the re- 
turn from their wedding journey. Dear 
girl! you can “share his life”.‘all the 
better for not perching around and 
watching it all of the time. Allow him 
a few dignified reserves. We know you 
would like to be a mouse in the wall of 
the office or in your husband’s pocket, all 
day, just to look at the dear boy at work 
—but it is better for both that you can- 
not. 

The selfish, jealous, exacting type of 
love is not confined to the feminine half 
of our October newly-wedded couples 
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by any means. If she wishes she could 
read all his letters and thoughts, he 
wants to know every crystal fact of her 
former life—that incredible time before 
they knew each other. He wants to share 
her present life, also, in its minutest de- 
tails. Friend Benedick, leave some re- 
finements of concealment to her discre- 
tion. Do not brush the bloom from her 
present infatuated fancies or past inno- 
cent maiden memories by constant han- 
dling. 

Many unpleasant and disagreeable 
things in life have their root in love. 
The inquiry. “What did you do with 
that last 25 cents I gave you?” may be 
prompted by his desire to share every 
experience of her life, however triviai— 
but it does not sound that way. Inti- 
macy without courteous reticence to sof- 
ten it, is unbearable. A mother should 
knock at her child’s door before enter- 
ing as soon as the child is old enough to 
be grateful for the courtesy. Husbands 
and wives should observe every rule of 
good breeding, in their life, necessarily 
so intimate. A great love must be a 
wise love as well in order to grow and 
broaden and deepen with the vears. And 
it must be a courteous one. Be interest- 
ed, but not prying; give and exact liber- 
ty of action and then the beauty of these 
golden October days will be only a 
shadow of the suprenie loveliness of fam- 
ily life. 

a 
American Science and Discovery 


In an address in Berlin, after his return 
from the Exposition at St. Louis, Pro- 
fessor Waldeyer, of the University of 
Berlin, showed much familiarity with 
American scholarship in science and dis- 
covery, and gave the highest recognition 
to our progress. 

He told his German hearers that it is 
an.error to suppose that in this country 
material interests are supreme. He re- 
minded them of our great universities and 
public libraries, freely used by all classes: 
of our public schools, which reach the 
highest university; our museums, col- 
lections and laboratories, which equal or 
excel anything in Germany. Professor 
Waldeyer finds that in climate and in 
racial types America is no whit behind 
Europe, and accordingly our scholars 
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have taken high rank as biologists, econ- 
omists, jurists, philologists, philosophers 
and _ historians. 

He is especially impressed with the 
magnificent equipment of our scientific 
institutes, of the great universities, and of 
the Smithsonian Institute. He calls at- 
tention to the provision for the study ot 
biology, which i is his own special depart- 
ment: 

“I find that over there they stand equal 
to us in all essential points, in the kind and 
method of scientific work, in the value of 
the same, in the equipment and arrange- 
ment: of laboratories, in materials for in- 
struction and in the form and mode of im- 
parting knowledge. Visit the great workshop 
of Alexander Agassiz in Cambridge; the 
anatomical institutes of Huntington in New 
York, at Columbia University, and of Mall 
in Baltimore; the Peabody Museum, so brill- 
iantly filled by Marsh, at Yale; the anthropo- 
logical museum in New York, etc., and you 
will say that I am right. J. Orth has re- 
cently made a similar statement. In a few 
years the new buildings of the Medical School 
at Harvard will be ready; .. . . it may be 
prophesied that in them we shall have the 
best to be seen anywhere.” 

But yet, lest we should be too vain of 
our young advancement, Professor Wal- 
deyer points out where Europe still has 
kept the great advantage. 

All these, he says,are the discoveries of 
the last fifty years, many of them of the 
past few years. And what can America 
show to equal them? We are not sure 
that he gives America full credit for some 
of these discoveries or applications ; but it 
is a fact that the more important and rev- 
olutionizing discoveries of the last fifty 
years have come from the laboratories of 
Europe rather than from America, altho 
we had a fully equal chance for them. 
If the telegraph and telephone are Amer- 
ican, they hardly balance the more 
numerous discoveries which Professor 
Waldeyer mentions. We have nothing to 
set against Darwin’s work in the theory 
of the origin of species, much as we have 
done to develop or perfect it. Indeed, we 
may say—and it is a confession—that our 
students have been more busy in. develop- 
ing and perfecting, or even repeating, the 
work of their European teachers than 
they have been in working out new and 
larger principles which are fruitful of 
great results. They have been unexpect- 


edly lacking in originality and enterprise. 


It is leaders we want in science, not men 
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so busy in teaching classes that they have 
no time for investigation or for large 
generalizations. What American chem- 
ist can we put by the side of half a dozen 
Europeans. We have our great collectors 
in botany and paleontology, who have 
vastly enriched the knowledge of their 
science, but hardly do they count with the 
philosophers who seek for laws, rather 
than enumeration of species, out of 
which the greater philosopher will deduce 
the laws of life. 

But, as we so often say, we are yet a 
young country. The outlook is most 
hopeful. Our young scholars need to go 
to European universities less to learn 
their science than to enlarge their ac- 
quaintance of men and methods and lan- 
guage and gain stimulus for research. 


rd 


A Victory for Arbitration 


If Professor Waldeyer tells us that 
America has made very few great dis- 
coveries in science, we may console our- 
selves with the knowledge that the great- 
est discovery and invention in state- 
craft of modern times came from Amer- 
ica. It is The Hague Court of Arbitra- 
tion. It is an institution of American 
birth set up in the Netherlands, and its 
wings overshadow the world. The last 
magnificent victory of arbitration is 
achieved, in the settlement reached be- 
tween Norway and Sweden. The two 
nations agree that for the period of ten 
years, all questions that do not affect the 
integrity, independence, or vital interests 
of either, shall be finally settled by the 
Court of The Hague. So far there is 
nothing new; everything is left in the 
hands of the two powers in a quarrel, 
but either could declare that it was a 
vital matter that was in dispute. That 
is the nature of the treaties of arbitra- 
tion that Great Britain has indulged in 
with France and other European States. 
It is very pretty, but it means com- 
paratively little, because there is no 
sort of dispute which can arise that may 
not be regarded as a matter of honor, to 
be backed with the cry “Fifty-four, forty 
or fight!” 

But Sweden and Norway have taken 
another step forward. They have vol- 
untarily and in advance absolved them- 
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selves from this method of escaping ar- 
bitration. They have agreed that if 
there be a difference between the two 
powers, as to whether it be such a vital 
matter of honor, it shall be left to The 
Hague Court to decide this also. Thus 
either party can insist that they both go 
to The Hague. This is further than any 
arbitration treaty has gone before, and it 
is an example of immense value, and 
one, too, that is safe. 

For what are the questions that so 
affect national honor that they cannot be 
referred to The Hague? Are they ques- 
tions of territorial boundary? Such dis- 
putes have often been referred with per- 
fect safety and justice. Is it indepen- 
dence? But who can imagine an inde- 
pendent nation’s independence denied 
or threatened until after war? Or should 
a weak nation like Rumania or Korea be 
threatened by a stronger, like Russia or 
Japan, its cause would be safer in the 
Court of The Hague than in the field of 
war. The time will come, we trust, when 
the next step will be taken, and nations 
shall agree that all questions in dispute 
shall be referred to The Hague, with no 
reservation ; and then cannon and cruis- 
ers will become archeological curiosities, 
the monuments of a past inconceivably 
barbarous age. 


a 
Educating Adults 


MODERN frogress is in no way more 
invaluable than in its grasp of the idea 
that, if the State shall make provision 
for the training of those between in- 
fancy and twenty-one years of age, it 
should not stop at that point; but should 
afford the elements of free instruction 
and culture for all persons through all 
their years. .The school: thus becomes 
a life affair; not all of it inside school- 
houses, but. much of it there even for 
those of old age. This is not a new idea, 
but is as old as Plato and as Solomon. 
It is the rejuvenation of a principle that 
was likely to be submerged by the very 
fecundity and richness of inventions for 
teaching the young. Froebel’s _ best 
thought was not in connection with the 
kindergarten, but in relation to the edu- 
cation of adults, and making the whole 
community a unit of intellectual and 
moral co-operation. He insisted that edu- 
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cation “never ends”—either at the home 
or in the schoolhouse. Our own Com- 
missioner, W. T. Harris, never tires of 
insisting that the school should be con- 
sidered, not as an entity by itself, but 
as a supplement to home life. 

The experiment was made six years 
ago of using the schoolhouses in New 
York City for evening lectures—for 
those of all ages. One hundred and 
eighty-six lectures were given the first 
year, to an attendance of about twenty 
thousand persons. The attendance at 
these same schools which closed their 
lectures last June, was over one million, 
and the lectures reached the schedule of 
4,645. They had been largely syste- 
matic and consecutive. Topics of pub- 
lic and immediate interest had been 
taken up; such as Conditions Favoring 
Tuberculosis, and First Aid to the In- 
jured—questions of household import- 
ance. History was a favorite topic, es- 
pecially American History; but human 
evolution in all its phases had been con- 
sidered. Electricity and general physics 
were considered, as bringing the com- 
mon people into a better understanding 
of the new power of the age. Municipal 
duties, protection and free trade, labor 
and capital, municipal ownership, were 
all discussed. The ablest teachers in 
America had been subsidized for help: 
among the rest President Eliot, and Su- 
perintendent Maxwell, with professors of 
Columbia and other universities. 

In one sense this is university exten- 
sion, altho, instead of carrying food 
to the people, the people are invited to 
come to the food. Other cities have 
expanded the same conception, laying 
emphasis upon local needs. The aim has 
been to keep in full key with people of 
moderate information and _ intelligence. 
Among the attendants generally report- 
ed are “apprentices, sewing women, 
newsboys and day laborers.” One at- 
tendant in the New York Schools writes 
that the result has been for him a great 
uplift of his whole being that he never 
dreamed of. “In a nutshell, I have out- 
grown myself.” This is about what all 
education should aim at, to make the 
pupil of any age outgrow himself. Dr. 
Leipziger reports letters of appreciation 
from the attendants of one Lecture Cen- 
ter as including one carpenter seventy 
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years of age, a painter sixty-four years 
old, housekeepers, bookkeepers and 
others from fifty to eighty years of age. 
The result is shown in many ways beside 
the help that it gives to individuals; af- 
fecting quite as surely and wholesomely 
homes, and the whole community. 

In the country the application of edu- 
cation to adults can even more easily be 
assured. The town school building is 
central; it ought to be, and, before long, 
it will be a garden school. From its pe- 
culiar relation to the whole community 
influences will ray out to homes to make 
them more beautiful, and to make more 
ethical public sentiment. Schools of this 
sort will be the center of influence of the 
township, and the natural source of au- 
thority for isolated people. It is found 
that evening lectures are well patron- 
ized, while evening schools are less need- 
ed and called for than in the cities. 
Farmers’ boys do not require such in- 
struction as the trade boys of the cities 
stand in need of. Library work will 
always constitute a marked feature 
where population is scattered. We have 
only as yet got a glimpse of what the 
new school is going to be as a commu- 
nity affair, but we see enough to know 
that it is to affect the adult population 
quite as strongly as the children. 

Man’s last years logically should be 
his best years. They should be full, not 
only of accumulated experiences, but of 
knowledge; and with these an uplifting 
capacity. Old age will come more slow- 
ly to one who is always keeping step 
with his age. The world has no real 
faith in the doctrine that it must retire 
from its active list all those who have 
reached the age of thirty-five or forty. 
Even our Aryan ancestors, of three 
thousand years ago, drew the line at 
fifty—at which age the citizen became 
a “forest dweller ;’ that is an instructor 
of rightness and an example of virtue. 
We are not only lengthening infancy, but 
greatly extending mid-age, while old age 
is pushed beyond the eighties. It is just 
that the schools should recognize this 
tendency and open their doors to all 
periods of life. PutCicero’s “Essay onOld 
Age” into the schools as a text book. En- 
courage the citizen to retain his youth, 
and by no vice to devitalize himself. 
Here the school and the church meet to- 





gether, for the central thought of Christ 
was, I came that ye might have more 
life. An opportunity for the richest and 
fullest life is what society ought to in- 
sure every citizen. The best pension for 
old age is accumulated and accumulating 


wisdom. 
Js 


The Grange in Politics 


No organization outside of politics 
has ever secured a position of such social 
and political import as the Grange. The 
fact that it is national and rapidly in- 
creasing its membership makes its utter- 
ances of peculiar import. The National 
Grange has recently approved and 
adopted a very remarkable report of its 
legislative committee. This report pre- 
sents briefly those matters which the 
Grange desires shall be acted upon by 
Congress. A careful study of the points 
taken will convince an wunprejudiced 
reader that the committee was at the 
same time conservative and radical. It 
will be easily granted also that great 
wisdom has been shown in the statement 
of the questions considered. The docu- 
ment altogether may be set down as one 
of the ablest and most judicious public 
papers of the present day. It seems 
quite possible to do a large amount of our 
Social discussion apart from political 
campaigning—divorced from office-seek- 
ing. We shall observe that the ques- 
tions considered are commercial or 
agricultural, or are both of these; and 
in all cases industrial. Most of them 
should never enter the field of partisan 
debate. 

It must be remembered that rural free 
mail delivery was in the first place se- 
sured largely through the influence of 
the Grange. It is now desired that no 
stop be put to the extension until every 
square mile of the United States be cov- 
ered. The revolution already worked is 
the most remarkable in the social history 
of America. Over two hundred thou- 
sand miles are daily traversed by the 
carriers; but as yet they do not reach 
over one-seventh of the rural population. 

The establishment. of postal savings 
banks has been repeatedly urged by THE 
INDEPENDENT. We re still. strongly 
convinced that this economic measure 
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ig the most important that can possibly 
be enacted for the welfare of the poorer 
population in our cities, and for the 
scattered rural population, which does 
not easily réach the ordinary savings 
bank with its dimes and pennies. Char- 
acter as well as business prosperity de- 
pends very greatly upon a bank account 
and a habit of saving. The National 
Grange lays great emphasis on this sub- 
ject. It indorses no particular bill, but 
desires that Congress take up the sub- 
ject at once and give us needed legisla- 
tion. , 

The election of United States Sena- 
tors by the direct vote of the people seems 
so rational a measure and so much de- 
manded by political history that we do 
not wonder that public sentiment is de- 
veloping in favor of such a measure and 
that the Grange indorses it. The House 
of Representatives has acted favorably 
on the proposition on two occasions and 
many of the State Legislatures are on 
record in its favor. There is a very gen- 
eral conviction that the removal of this 
election from our State capitols would 
tend enormously to the purification of 
our legislative bodies. 

Concerning the regulation of corpo- 
rations, the Grange conceives that the 
wisest course would be an Amendment 
to the Constitution granting Congress 
more extended. power of control. It 
would not disturb the most profitable 
use of capital in legitimate business; but 
would bring huge combinations under 
such control as to prevent fraud. It is 
evident that the platform stumbles at 
this point and covers a great financial 
problem with confusion of words. The 
solution of the relation of corporate capi- 
tal to the public is not yet found. 

To enlarge the duties and powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
most reasonable. The Commission as at 
present organized is powerless to enforce 
such rules in regard to interstate traffic 
as have been found essential to the busi- 
ness prosperity of the country—rules 
that at the establishment of the Com- 
mission it was supposed could be en- 
forced. A bill to remedy this matter has 
been before Congress and should be 
passed. 

Doubtless a subject of vital impor- 
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tance to the people of the United States, 
tho the evils may be exaggerated, is that 
of preventing the adulteration of foods. 


_ Repeated investigation shows that many 


articles of food that undergo transfor- 
mation after they leave the hands of the 
farmer suffer adulteration. Some of 
these foods reach the consumer in a state 
highly dangerous to health, if not to life. 
It is not a question that concerns simply 
protecting the manufacturers of honest 
products from the misbranding and false 
naming of adulterated goods but the 
protection of the great body of consum- 
ers from wasting their money on articles 
of an inferior or deleterious quality. The 
Grange has placed much emphasis on 
this important question. 

Besides indorsing the speedy construc- 
tion of an Isthmian Canal, the Grange 
demands national aid in the building of 
public highways, and the construction of 
a ship canal from the Mississippi River, 
by way of the Great Lakes, to the At- 
lantic Ocean. Appropriations for build- 
ing roads will meet with a good deal of 
opposition from judicious legislators, but 
the construction of a ship canal is meet- 
ing the approval of all classes and in- 
dustries. The Gulf of Mexico has be- 
come the American Mediterranean. New 
Orleans and Galveston are rivaling New 
York and Philadelphia as export cities. 
Six great lines of railroad carry the 
freight of the Northwest down the val- 
ley, instead of sending it to the seaboard, 
as formerly. The Great Lake system is 
tapped by Canadian waterways, so that 
by twenty more miles of deep waterway 
lake boats can go directly to the ocean. 
The Atlantic States are deeply concerned 
in a ship canal. 

The Grange is wise also in the em- 
phasis which it places on the extension 
of foreign- markets. The Agricultural 
Department at Washington is doing a 
vast deal to make our products more fa- 
miliar in the markets of the world. Our 
apples and cereals are now reaching the 
Oriental markets from the Pacific Coast 
almost as freely as the European mar- 
kets to the East. Secretary Wilson tells 
us that up to the present time the trade 
balance in favor of the United States is 
more than two-thirds due to the ship- 
ments made by our farmers. It is true 
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that manufacturers are also learning the 
same lesson and competing all around 
the globe ; but the farmers are far in the 
lead, and it is probable that they will stay 
there for some time to come. 


od 


Th : The four officers of one 
e Guilty £ the Chi beef : 
Beef Packers © ‘'¢ a 

panies who pleaded guilty 
last week were associated with the other 
defendants in the Beef Trust case, but 
had not been indicted for violating the 
law as to combinations in restraint of 
trade. In obedience to the injunction 
they had withdrawn from the combina- 
tion, and therefore were entitled to some 
consideration. It was for soliciting and 
receiving freight rebates that they had 
been indicted.» If they were guilty, it 
follows that the six railroad companies 
that gave them rebates are also guilty. 
These companies are to be prosecuted. 
The conviction of these four defendants 
proves, the opponents of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s railroad rate policy are saying, 
that there is now law enough to deal 
with the evils which he has attacked. 
This is not true. There is law enough 
for the prosecution of those who re- 
ceive or give rebates, altho the penal- 
ties may be too light. But these laws 
do not provide remedies for the evils 
due to the use of private car lines and 
terminal tracks, or for a prompt sub- 
stitution of a reasonable open rate for 
an open rate found to be unreasonable 
and unjust. 

& 


In his testimony—or 
perhaps we had better 
call it his speeches— 
before the committee investigating the in- 
surance companies, Mr. Perkins, Vice- 
President of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, and also of the firm of J. 
P. Morgan & Co., put into terse and em- 
phatic language a theory of political econ- 
omy and finance which the great leaders 
of finance have pretty thoroly adopted, 
but which other people do not yet accept. 
He said: 


“Competition is no longer the life of trade. 
That old-fashioned theory has been exploded. 
Co-operation is the life of trade now. The 
life insurance companies are the biggest 
syndicates in the world. Whether it is Van- 
derbilt who takes out a $1,000,000 policy or 
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the man who takes out $1,000, the money all 
goes into the’ same treasury.” 
Doubtless there is truth: in’ this state- 
ment. At any rate, co-operation it is that 
rules business in this country now, as alf 
over the world. Syndicates and trusts 
grow larger every day, and the field of 
competition is narrowing. We began it 
politically by shutting out foreign compe- 
tition against our own products, and now 
the trusts shut out the small producers, 
and tell us it is for our advantage: La- 
borers tell us the same thing, that’ compe- 
tition must go, and that co-operation is 
the only protection of labor. Each year 
shows us larger combinations in both 
production and labor, larger syndicates, 
bigger trusts, huger labor unions. What 
will be the end of it? Is it well to limit 
the reach of co-operation, so as to retain 
place for competition also; or shall we 
go on to the end, when all the people and 
all the production are united in a single 
force, which can be nothing less than: the 
National Government, which can be noth- 
ing less than Socialism? 
se 

The treasurer of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, Mr. Edward D. 
Randolph, wishes us to correct a state- 
ment in which his name was included 
with those who argued strongly that they 
have a right as individuals to take a 
profit, by means of their official knowl- 
edge, from financial operations in which 
the company is engaged. He calls our 
attention to the following extract from 
his testimony before the committee, which 
we are glad to publish to his credit: 


“T have never had any participation in any 
syndicate, either connected with the company 
or at any time. I have never been in any 
syndicate. I have never derived a penny of 
profit in any name or form from the company 
except my salary. I have never *had-a specu- 
lative interest either inside the company or 
outside the company during’ my entire connec- 
tion with the company. My salary has been 
my sole source of revenue and’ my sole receipt 
of revenue of every kind from the company.” 


& 


To General Porter, our late very’ dis- 
tinguished and eminent Ambassador to 
France, we owe an apology for the doubt 
we expressed as to the identity of the 
body which he claimed to be that of’ Paul 
Jones, and for consequently underesti- 
mating the debt of gratitude our’ people 
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owe to him for his patriotic and success- 
ful efforts to find the body and secure it 
for interment in the United States. No 
one now can reasonably entertain a doubt 
that the identification of the body was 
thoro and complete and satisfies every 
possible historical and scientific test; and 
that General Porter deserves the lasting 
gratitude of the American people for 
bringing back to American soil the great- 
est American hero, who died and was 
buried abroad. 


a 


A hundred protests from organizations 
of every sort have gone to the Mikado 
against approving the treaty. But a hun- 
dred thousand fools do not balance the 
four wise old statesmen who concluded 
that just now peace is better than war, 
and that good fortune must not be trusted 
too far. It was an ancient Eastern king 
who threw into the sea his most precious 
jewel because he was terrified by his pro- 
longed good fortune, and who, when it 
was brought him the next day in the 
stomach of a fish, took it as a warning 
of the terrible calamity that followed. 
The Japanese may not be more supersti- 
tious than other people, but they did well 
to stop before the tide turned against 


them. 
& 


We have heard much of Belgian 
cruelty to the natives in the Congo Free 
State; and it has been charged that the 
native rebellion in German West Africa 
was started by the cruelty of the Ger- 
man Officials; and now we have the ar- 
raignment by Count de Brazza of the 
Governor-General of the French Congo, 
said to have hung up women by their 
feet till they died, and responsible for 
the death of an enormous number of 
natives. And Count de Brazza is noted 
for the humanity with which he treated 
the natives in his explorations. It is so 
hard, it seems, for white Christians to 
think of people of other races as equal 
human beings. 


a 


As long ‘suspected by all but the most 
adventurous scholars, we shall have to 
give up-the pleasant notion that the ruins 
found in Rhodesia are the remains of 
works erected by the Phenician traders. 
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A careful investigation, reported by Mr. 
Randall McIver before the British Asso- 
ciation at its meeting in Bulawayo, 
showed that these were not Solomon’s 
mines, but that the ruins were the work 
of natives, who had a strong kingdom 
some five hundred years ago. Thus the 
pretty rainbows pass away. 


& 


Under the new law, all children in 
Pennsylvania must go to school until 
they are 14 years old, and only by spe- 
cial exception from the school superin- 
tendent can they be kept from school 
between 14 and 16 years of age. Farm- 
ers can no more keep their children 
home to work in the fields than those in 
the city can send them to the factories. 
It is an excellent result of the law that it 
has increased by ten per cent. the at- 
tendance in the schools. 


a 


Is it a competent public school system 
which allows that in one of the largest 
and best known cities of our Union, for 
an excluded third of her children no 
teaching is provided, beyond the fifth 
grade? Is it strange that in that city the 
number of pupils who attend such 
schools is considerably less than it was 
eighteen years ago? 


President Castro, of Venezuela, seems 
to have a fine faculty of getting into 
trouble. We shall be glad to let France 
take a hand with the President-Dictator : 
and we hardly expect that the United 
States will be particularly eager to help 
Venezuela again out of her difficulty. 


st 


Verily China is moving fast in the road 
of progress. She has discovered an- 
archists, and has annexed the bank as a 
political engine. , American sympathy 
will go to our old friend, Wu Ting-fang, 
who was one of the company injured by 
the explosion. 


That is special legislation by which, 
under a new act, the races may be sep- 
arated in the public schools of Kansas 
City, Kan., and we do not wonder that 
its constitutionality is to be tested in the 
courts. 











The Insurance Investigation 4 


ADDITIONAL details regarding political 
campaign contributions on the part of the 
New York Life were brought out last 
week. According to testimony furnished 
by President John A. McCall, not only 
ex-Judge Parker, but the Chairmen of the 
Democratic National and State commit- 
tees, as well as other friends of the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President, solicited 
financial contributions to their campaign 
fund last fall. Mr. McCall is reported to 
have said: 


“My life was made weary by the Democratic 


candidates chasing me for money in that cam- - 


paign. Some of the very men who today are 
being interviewed in the papers and are de- 
nouncing those men who contribute to cam- 
paigns, their shadows were crossing my path 
every step I took, looking for money. One— 
the candidate himself, Parker; the Chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, if he 
should show us his books for that corporation 
money, as Chairman of the Democratic State 
Committee—it would give you a fit. He never 
rejected a dollar in the world. He would take 
every dollar that was paid to him.” 


This statement when shown to Judge 


Parker was denied by him in the follow- 
ing language: 

“My attention has been called to certain 
testimony said to have been given today by 
Mr. John A. McCall while a witness before 
the Insurance Investigating Committee in re- 
ply to Mr. Hughes’ question whether he 
thought ‘that in 1904 the interests of the policy 
holders were so seriously endangered that the 
company ought to contribute.’ 

“It is evident that Mr. McCall was laboring 
under. great excitement in making his reply, 
for it is very incoherent, but if his answer is 
intended to convey the impression that in the 
campaign of 1904 I, either directly or indi- 
rectly, solicited from him or his corporation, 
or any other corporation, any money or valu- 
able thing, his statement is absolutely false. 

“On the contrary, I repeat now what I said 
before the election, that I expressly notified 
and directed the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Committee that no 
money should be received from corporations.” 


William F. Sheehan, who was Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
Democratic National Committee in the 
last campaign, said emphatically concern- 
ing Mr. McCall’s charges: 

“There was not a single man connected with 
the Democratic National campaign that solic- 


ited a dollar from Mr. McCall. If any such 
person made any such solicitation Mr. McCall 


$ ? 


should name him.’ 


Insurance 


The disclosures to which reference has 
just been made, as well as those concern- 
ing syndicates the plan and scope of 
whose operations were explained in THE 
INDEPENDENT last week, were brought to 
the attention of the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
at a session held at Hartford on Septem- 
ber 20th, and a direct censure of certain 
officials of companies whose methods 
have been laid bare by testimony given 
before Commissioner Armstrong. was 
narrowly averted through the adjourn- 
ment of the convention. 

The Equitable replaced the New York 
Life “on the rack,” and operations of 
three syndicates not reported by Mr. 
Frick or Superintendent Hendricks were 
discovered. More transactions of “James 
H. Hyde and associates” were also 
brought to light. 


The Life Insurance Companies 
and Yellow Fever 


Various life insurance companies have 
done much toward the suppression of the 
recent outbreak of yellow fever in New 
Orleans. This has been accomplished 
not only by a campaign of education un- 
dertaken by the interested companies, but 
also by means of substantial money con- 
Prominent among the companies who 
made cash contributions to the fever fund 
were the following: The Pacific Mutual, 
$1,500; the New York Life and the Penn 
Mutual, $1,000 each; and the Mutual 
Life, the New England Mutual, and the 
Virginia Life, $500 each. A circular let- 
ter signed by Walter Parker, editor of the 
New Orleans Vindicator, sets forth that 
the fever epidemic has not increased the 
death rate of the Crescent City above the 
normal ; that the city is cleaner today than 
it ever was; that in the opinion of J. H. 
White, who is in charge of the work be- 
ing done by the United States Govern- 
ment toward suppressing the fever, the 
situation is quite as encouraging as could 
have been expected, and that in districts 
where measures to exterminate the con- 
taminating mosquitoes have been prompt- 
ly and scientifically applied, the fever 
scourge has speedily been completely 
overcome and the “plague” conquered. 
tributions on their part to the fever _— 
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Enlarged Erie System 


THE tendency toward consolidation in 
the railway world is shown once more 
by the Erie’s purchase of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton road. When J. P. 
Morgan & Co. bought control of the 
Dayton from the Hollins syndicate, a 
few weeks ago, some thought that the 
property thus acquired would be taken 
jointly by the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central. But it all goes to the 
Erie, which thus increases the length of 
its lines from 2,315 to almost 6,000 miles. 
As the Dayton controls the Pére Mar- 
quette and the Chicago, Cincinnati & 
Louisville, the enlarged Erie system will 
include a network of roads in Michigan, 
together with additional lines, touching 
many important points in Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois. 


so 
The World’s Wheat 


THIs season’s first European official 
estimate of the world’s crop of wheat 
(that of the Hungarian Minister of Ag- 
riculture) has not been carefully prepared 
and is misleading. It makes the output 
of the importing countries 872,000,000 
bushels, against 860,000,000 last year,and 
that of the surplus or exporting countries 
2,315,000,000, against 2,248,000,000 in 
1904. Still, the exportable surplus of 
these last-named countries is less by 20,- 
000,000, according to this estimate, than 
it was last year. The most important 
errors are to be seen in the quantities al- 
lotted to those countries which have 
wheat to sell. Thus, our own crop is in 
the list at 675,000,000 (it will exceed 
700,000,000) and our small crop of last 
year has been increased by 30,000,000. 
Russia’s crop is estimated at 557,000,000, 
against 561,000,000 in 1904., But recent 
reports indicate a very large decrease this 
year in that country. Altho it is well 
known that Canada’s output is much 
larger than ever before, it is entered in 
the tables at last year’s figures. Our sur- 
plus for export this year is estimated at 
only 119,000,000, while last year’s is 
placed at 167,000,000, altho the official 
reports made it only 43,000,000. Evi- 
dently, the whole series of estimates is of 
little or no value. Probably we shall be 
able to export not less than 175,000,000 
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bushels, and facts which the maker of the 
Hungarian tables overlooked indicate 
that deficiencies abroad will create a fair 
demand for the North American surplus. 
&t 
Financial Items 


..-.The world’s production of tin in 
1904 was 92,243 tons, and a little more 
than 40 per cent. of it was consumed in 
the United States. 

....-Kansas farmers will soon begin 
to harvest the most valuable crop of 
corn ever grown in the State. It is said 
to be worth $75,000,000. e 

....Mexico’s foreign trade report for 


the last fiscal year shows that the im- 


ports were $85,761,081, of which $48,- 
303,167-—an increase of nearly $6,000,- 
ooo—came from the United States. 


....According to the most recent 
German statistics, there were in the 
world, on January Ist, 537,105 miles of 
railroad, valued at $43,000,000,000. 
America’s share was 270,386 miles, and 
Europe’s 187,776. 


....Reports from Alaska say that a 
mining expert has found on the Tanana 
and White Rivers enormous deposits of 
copper, the formation in some places re- 
sembling that of the Lake Superior 
mines, while in others the pure metal 
appears in slabs “~. ledges. 


....Dividends announced: 


Amer. Woolen Co. (Preferred), quarterly, 
1% per cent., payable October 16th. 

New York Central & H. R. R. R., 1% per 
cent., payable October 16th. , 

New York Air Brake Co. (quarterly), 2 per 
cent., payable October 17th. 

Amer. Telephone & Tel. Co., $1.50 per 
share, payable October 16th. 

Union Typewriter Co. (1st Preferred), 3% 
per cent, Payable October 2d. 

Union Typewriter Co. (2d Preferred), 4 
per cent., payable October 2d. 

Union Typewriter Co. (Common), 3 per 
cent., payable October 2d. 

Buffalo & Susq. R. R..Co. (Common, quar- 
terly), 1%4 per cent., payable October 2d. 

Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co. (Pre- 
ferred), 2% per cent., payable October roth. 

Nat’l Park Bank (quarterly), 4 per cent., 
payable October 2d. 

Am. Chicle Co. (Preferred, quarterly), 1%4 
per cent., payable September 3oth. 

Am. Chicle Co. (Common), 1 per cent. 
payable October  2oth. 

Southern Pacific Co., interest om vavrious 
bonds, payable October 2d. 
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The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company 


——CHARTERED 1822—— 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William St., New York 


Capital and Undivided Profits $8,000,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys paid into 
Court, and is authorized to act as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in all other Fiduciary 
capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and 
other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and Registrar 
of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or subject 
to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances, 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and 
mortgage. 
Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved finan- 
cial business. 
EDWIN 5S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, Jr., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y 
WILLIAM B. CA RDOZO, Ass’ Hl See’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Samuel Sloan, James Stillman, 
William Waldorf Astor, Moses Taylor Pyne, 
Henry A. C. Taylor, S. 8S. Palmer, 
D. O. Mills, William Rowland, 
Robert F. Ballantine, Edward R. Bacon, 
Franklin D. Locke, Henry H. Rogers, 
George F. Baker, Cleveland H. Dodge, 
E. R. Holden, John L. Riker, 
Charles A. Peabody, Daniel S. Lamont, 
Hugh D. Auchincloss, Henry Hentz, 
D. H. King, Jr., H. Van R. Kennedy, 
Robert C. Boyd, Archibald D. Russell, 
A. G. Agnew, P. A. Valentine, 
Edwin S. Marston. 


WORKING AT 


PER YEAR 


Always subject to your control if required for 
other purposes. Invested with 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 


which has been established 12 years, your savings 
will be in absolutely safe, conservative hands, 
free from speculation and earning for you 


5 Per Cent. Per Year 


for every day in our care. Earni remitted 
semi-annually by check or compound We have 
never paid less than 5% per year on savings, dis- 
tributing to holders of our certificates profits 
amounting to nearly three-quarters of a million 
dollars, while materially adding to:our surplus. 


Our business is conducted under 
New York Banking Department Supervision 


by whom it is examined each year. 


Let us show you how we can handle your sav- 
ings accounts to better advantage than most other 
banking -institutions. WRITE TO-DAY. 


+ Assets - - - $1,750,000 
RP surplus and Profits $150,000 
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INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
and LOAN CO. 


19 Times Bidg., Broadway, Wew York City 
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YOUR MONEY % 
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THE ORIGINAL ADVERTISING SCHOOL OF THE WORLD 


EARLY every man and woman has experienced 

the desire, at various times, to write an advertise- 

ment; but there being no one to give an opinion 
on their efforts, they have passed the matter by. 

You May BE UNUSUALLY WELL ADAPTED TO THE 
WorK. If you will write an advertisement on 
some subject and mail it to us with the at- 
tached coupon, we will give you absolutely 

FREE, A THOROUGH CRITICISM. 

We will also send you our beautiful .? 
prospectus telling all about this pro- 
fession which pays ad writers from 6” _o 
$25 to $100 a week, and how it is 
readily learned. Write at once. af. = a 


Page=-Davis Co., s 
Address Either Office : 
98 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
150 Nassau St, New York 4? 
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eras and explaining bow I 
prepare to increase my 
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ROCKWELL, 
















18 YEARS 


LEARNING BE ST 


HOW TO 
MAKE FILING SYSTEMS 


No guesswork, no experimenting. Tell us what you want to file, and we 








will tell you how. Very simple. ‘‘ No expertising.” Merely common sense. 








Simple, sensible ways of filing letters, documents, reports, card and loose-leaf 
records. Confusionless ways of keeping accounts. Detail-less ways of running an 
office or factory. Ways you ought to knowabout. And to find out simply write 
for the three booklets, ‘* Don’t Blame the Clerk,’”’ “‘Why Think Out Problems We 
Have Already Solved?” and ‘* No More Night Work,” or call at our store. 


DERBY DESK CO. ROCKWELL 


145 Fulton Street WABASH 
New York City, N. Y. 
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‘‘Pillar’d around by everlasting hills, 
Robed in the drapery of descending floods.’’ 


NIAGARA 
FALLS 





One of the natural wonders of the 
world. A charming place at any sea- 
son of the year, reached from every 
direction by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A visit to the Falls is an object 
lesson in Geography; an exhibition of 
landscapes that no painter can equal, 
and a glimpse of the latest develop- 
ments of the industrial world. 


A copy of Four-Track Series No. 9, ‘“Two 
Days at Niagara Falls,’’ will be sent free, 
upon receipt of a two- cent stamp, by George 

. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 








“There's — 
a Reason” 


You’ may have small care for what 
the reason ‘is, so long as your food 
really supports your brain and keeps 
it healthy, active, and a money maker. 

But when signs of nervous pros- 
tration set.in you want to know why 
you can get help, sure; from 


Grape-Nuts 


Words on the pkg. give the reason 
one way. Yor own: brain tells the 
reason in a few days after you begin 
its use. 
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without AGE’S 
This Label. 2 oz, size retails Be. ; 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 155 Essex Ave. Gion loucester, Mass. 





READING NOTICE 





BEAUTIFUL COLORED LITHOGRAPH OF THE 
ENGINE ‘‘GENERAL ” FOR 25 CENTS 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway has 
just gotten out a very beautiful lithograph, 18x25 inc!.es, 
of the famous engine “General,” which is now on erhi- 
bition in the Union Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. The pic- 
ture is ready for framing and will be mailed to any ad- 
dress for 25 cents. The “General” was stolen by the 
Andrews Raiders at Big Shanty, Ga., on the Western & 
Atlantic Railroad, April 12, 1862, and was recaptured by 
Conductor W. A. Fuller, Anthony Murphy and others, 
near Ringgold, Ga., after an exciting chase of about 90 
miles. It was one of the most thrilling exploits of the 
Civil War. The object of the raid was to burn the 
bridges on the Western & Atlantic Railroad and cut off 
the Confederate Army from its base of supplies. A book- 
let “‘The Story of the General” will be sent free upon 
application. W. L. DANLEY, Gen’l Pass. Agent, N., C. 
& St. L. Ry., Nashville, Tenn.—Adv. 
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The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY 


Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Din- 
ing Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable. 
Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and 
Glass, Fire Sets, Andirons, and Fenders. —" 
cleaning articles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
180 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
185 West Forty-first St., New York. 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 
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180 FULTON STREET, NEW bapegc 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Oftice 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, payable in een, one year 
.00, Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 
a year extra. 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 


IS A HEALTH BRINGER, 
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‘*Follow the Flag”’ 


THE WABASH 


Is the 
Great Intermediate Route 


Between 


THE EAST and WEST 


Through Car Service is Operated 


Between 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 


And 


CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 


And with one change to 


KANSAS CITY and OMAHA. 


Cc. S. CRANE, 
Gen’l Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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and poverty is un 


ONE of the big- 
gest crops the 
West ever knew 
is being harvest- 
ed along the lines of 
the Chicago & North- 

- Western Railway. 
The fertile fields of Illi- 


’nois and Wisconsin, Minnesota and 

Northern Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, 
and South Dakota are supplying 
grain, dairy products, and live stock 
enough for the whole world. 


Ohe Land of Plenty 





known. 


Prices are good, and there is work for all; towns and cities 
are growing, the price of land is advancing; work is abundant, 


Wen are Wanted 





Black Hills. 
points. 


forh 








The Chicago and North-Western Railway’s Industrial Bureau has on 
record 50 live Western towns that need general merchandise stores; 12 new 
banks are called for, and there are openings for a score of lumber dealers, 
hardware stores, produce buyers, implement dealers, hotels, drug stores, 
creameries, and canneries. Write for details. 


Homeseekers’ Excursion tickets one fare plus $2.00, every Tuesday, to 
Iowa, Minnesota, North and South Dakota (East of Missouri River), and on 
lst and 3d Tuesday of each month to Wisconsin, 

Northern Michigan, Nebraska, Wyoming, and the 
Correspondingly low rates from all 
AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THIS LINE 


Booklets and maps describing crops, lands, railway rates and 
and . 


W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 





25 years’ experience; 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; 
ing. Cc. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patiegts received. 
late first Assistant 


hysician in 
visit before decid- 
SPENCER KINNEY, M.D., Easton, Pa. 
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DIVIDENDS 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW X‘ORK 


September 22d, 1905. 

The Board of Directors today declared a quarterly divi- 

dend of FOUR PER CENT., free of tax, on the Capital 

Stock of this Bank, out of the earnings of the past three 
months, payable on and after October 2d, 1905. 

The transfer books will be closed from September 25th 

to September 30th inclusive. 

EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier. 


Buffaio & Susquehanna xailroad Company 
Common Stock Dividend No. 26, 

The gular quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
QUARTER (1%) PER CENT. on the Common Stock has 
been declared, payable Oct. 2, 7. 

LEHR, Treasurer. 


A. 
FISK & ROBINSON, 35 "cedar B St., N. ¥., 
Fiscal Agents. 











THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND 
AND PACIFIO sy oe ae. 
w York, September 7 
A_ dividend of TWO NSND ONE- UARTER. *SER 
CENT. (2%%) on the capital stock of this company is 
this day declared, payable October 2, 1905, to stockhold- 
ers of record Se puner 16, 1905, on which date the 


transfer books will Pe) and open — | September 
1905. » Ee BOGGS, Assis t Benssterse * 


















































THE INDEPENDENT 





NEW YORK ae & HUDSON ‘RIVER 
RAILROAD CO. 
Office of the Treasurer, New York, ne 20th, 1905. 
The Board of Directors of this Com at a meeting 
held | this ny declared a dividend of ONE AND ONE 
QUA PER CENT. on its capital Soak: payable- at 
this Coy on the fet day of October next, to steckholders 
of record at the close. of business on Saturday, the 30th 
inst. EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CUMPANY 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


INTEREST due on October Ist, 1905, on the following 
bent will be paid on and after October 2d, at this office, 
namely: 


Central Pacific mawey Ge. Through Short Line, 








Mor; organ’ 4  eeisiana & Texas ae R. & a S. Co., 
irst Mort tgage Sania aeobstaeedsth< osthuy ed 78 
Nerthern Railway Ac swat Mortgage............ 5s 


gage.. 
Southern Pacific Branch Ry. Co., First Bertgage 6s 
Southern Pacific. R. R. Co. (of Cal.), First ort- 


gage. 
A. K. VAN DEVENTER, Assistant Treasurer. 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 


A dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per 
share will be paid on Monday, October 16, 1905, 
stockholders of record = the close of business on Sat. 
urday, September 30, 1 

The transfer books ait be closed from October 2 to 
October 14, 1905, both days included. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


THE WESTERN UNION fELEGRAPH COMPANY 


(Incorporated. ) 
ew York, Sept. 13th, 1905. 
DIVIDEND No. 148. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of ONE AND ONHE-QUARTER PER ‘CENT. upon the 
capital stock of this Company, payable at the office of the 
Treasurer on and after the 16th day of October next, to 
shareholders of record at the clese of the transfer books on 
the 20th day of September inst. , 

For the purpose of the annual meeting of stockholders to 
be held on Wednesday, the llth day of October next, and 
of the dividend above referred to, the transfer books will 
be closed at three o’clock on the afternoon of September 
20th inst. and reopen on the morning of October 13th next. 

M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY. 


The regular Saiet 4 dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CEN %%) on the Preferred Stock, pay- 
able Sept. 30th, and § 1 Bidend of ONE PER CENT. (1%) 
on the Common Stock, payable October 20th, have this day 
been declared. 

Transfer books for Preferred Stock will close Sept. 26th, 
at 3 P. M., and reopen Oct. 3d, 10 A. M.; Common Stock 
transfer books will — _ 14th, at 12 o’clock noon, and 


reopen Oct. 2ist, 10 A 
MENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 
September 2ist, 1905. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY 


Twenty-Sixth Quarterly Dividend 


Notice is hereby given that the quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT. (1%%) on the 
Preferred Capital Stock of the American Woolen Company 
will be paid on the 16th of October, 1905, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business October 2, 1905. 

Transfer books for Preferred Stock will be closed at the 
close of business October 2, 1905, and will be reopened 
October 17, 1905. 














WM. H. DWELLY, Jr., Treasurer. 
Boston, Mass., September 18, 1905. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


800 Communipaw Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J 
| ASE 13, 1 


At a meeting of the Directors of .this Company, nea to- 
day, a dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. (14%) 


‘for the quarter ending October 10, 1905, was declared upon 


the preferred, stock of the Company, payable October 16, 
1905, to stockholders of record, October -10, 

The Directors also deeclared*the usual quarterly dividend 
of. one per cent. (1%) upon the common stock of the Com- 
pany, payable October 16, 1905, to stockholders of record 
October 10, 1905. MORRIS H. SMITH, Treasurer. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


New York, September 12, 1905. 

At a meeting of the Board of. Directors held this day a 
regularly quarterly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. was declared, payable on and after September 30, 
1905, to the stockholders of.record on Saturday, September 
16, 1905, at one o’clock P. M. 

The transfer books ie close’ on Saturday, September 16, 
1905, at one o’clock P. M., and reopen on Monday October 
2, 1905, at 10.0’clock A Mv 
FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 





THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


66 Broadway, New York, Sept. 20th, 1905. 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at a meeting 
held this day, declared a quarterly dividend of TWO PER 
CENT., payable at the Company’s office in New York on 
the 17th day of October, 1905, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on the 29th day of September, 1905. 
Transfer books will close at 3 P. M. September 29th, 

and open at 10 A. M. October 17th. 
JOHN C. THOMPSON, Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF THE 
NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 


New York, Sept. 15th, 1905. 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend’ of ONE 
PER CENT. and an extra dividend of ONE-HALF of ONE 
PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock of this Company, pay- 
able October 16th to stockholders of record at the close 


of business October 2, 1905. 
GEO. B. SPENCER, Treasurer. 


‘OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 


17 Battery Place, N. Y. City, Sept. 12, 1905. 
The Board of Directors of the Otis Elevator Company has 
this day declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share 
upon the preferred stock of the company, payable at this 
office on October 14, 1905, to the preferred stockholders of 
record at the close of business September 30, 1905. 


LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 








UNION TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Sept. 20th, 1905. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have declared 
a semi-annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. on the First Preferred stock, a FOUR PER CENT. 
dividend on the Second Preferred stock and a THREE PER 
ia oe on the ——= stock, payable October 2d. 
905, when checks will mailed to all stockholders of 
Ln M at the close of aE. Sept. 15th. 
Transfer books will open a October 
GEORGE K. GILLULY, 
Secretary. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPayY 
DIVIDEND NO. 25 


A quarterly dividend of one and three-fourths r cent. 
on the capital stock of this company has been [aseed, 
payable October 14, 1905, at the office of the treasurer, so 
State Street, Boston, Mass., to ie hag of record a 
the close of business September .80 

CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 


he bam Sa tasdarei toll 


Electrio & + 
York, 


1905. 
A_ quarterly dividend “of Two A > "ONE- HALF PER 
CENT upon the Preferred, Assenting and ay nag 
stocks of the Company was declared, payable October 1 
1905, to stockholders of record September | 28, 1905. Trans- 
fer books will be closed Sooner & and 0 
October 11, 1905. T.  StEMON, Treasurer. 
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FINANCIAL 





* 2875 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
= 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loaas upon Keal Estate 





30th YEAR 





ORGANIZED 1856. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK of NEW YORK 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 

RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t; STUYVESANT i. 
Vice-Pres’t; GILBERT G. THORNE, Vice-Pres’t; J NC. 
McKEON, Vice-Pres’t; JOHN C. VAN CLEAF, Vice-Pres’t; 
EDWARD J. BALDW IN, Cashier; WILLIA AM 0. JONES, 
Ass’t Cashier; FREDERICK 0. FOXCROFT, Ass’t Cashier; 
WILLIAM A. MAIN, Ass’t Cashier; MAURICE H. EWER, 
Ass’t Cashier. 


DIRECTORS:—Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant a aoexihi 
S. Hart, Charles Scribner, Edward Hoyt, 

Potts, August Belmont, Richard Delafield, BA R. 
pleton, John Jacob Astor, George Frederick Vietor, Gunn. 
lius Vanderbilt, Isaac Guggenheim, John E. Borne, Lewis 
Cass Ledyard, Gilbert G. Thorne, John C. McKeon. 


34 YEARS OUKL CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 





Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 





List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWOKkTH & JONES 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Home Established 1871. 
Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


After 3O Years 


Send for our NEW MESSAGE issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex- 
perience. Our first mortguges upon homes in Eastern Kan- 
sas will net you six per cent. and there is no better security 
on earth. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 
PERKINS & COMPANY, 


eS Dr ISAAC AgMPSONS EYE WATER 


FOR SALE 


In the beautiful hill country of 
NORTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT 


in the town of WOODSTOCK 


a gentleman’s place, consisting of house, stable, and eight 
and a third acres of land. Large shade trees and gar- 
den, with view of Woodstock Lake. One mile from Wood- 
stock Academy, Woodstock golf links and Roseland Park, 
and four miles from Pomfret School. Four miles from 
Putnam, the railroad station, which is on the direct line 
between New York and Boston, being four hours from 
New York and an hour and a half from Boston. The 
house consists of fourteen rooms, three bathrooms, mod- 
ern plumbing throughout, open fire-places, furnace and 
large piazzas. Abundant supply of spring and lake water. 
Stable for six horses and room for coachman. Beautiful 
walks and drives in the neighborhood. Price, $10,000. 


Address CLARENCE W. BOWEN, Woodstock, Conn. 





Lawrence, Kansas. 











1851 THE 1905 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


‘OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President 


Assets, January 1 at $37,071,297.57 
Liabilities, e 33,770,674.54 
Surplus, 3,300,623.03 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policyholder. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J, WIGHT, Manager of Agents for Southern New York 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1905, - - - - $38,324,422.73 
Liabilities, - - - + + += = 34,638, 296.48 


$3,686, 126.25 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and 
paid up insurance values to which the insured is entitled 
by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on appli- 
cation to the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D.F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January Ist, 1905 
$25,457,929.45 


22,905 552.00 














ASSETS, 
LIABILITIES, 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard), $2.552.377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Breadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 


ASSETS, $17,500,000 





JOHN TATLOCK, President 








